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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiasted  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  ihep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  late;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.^D^  FOA. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


KOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mr.  Bright’s  wish,  that  every  town  should  have  its 
meeting,  and  protest  against  our  country  being  stained  and 
disgraced  by  a  participation  in  the  policy  and  crimes  of  the 
Turkish  Government,”  is  being  realised  with  a  complete¬ 
ness  almost  beyond  parallel.  England  is  a  great  pnzzle 
to  its  neighbours ;  we  never  go  to  war  for  an  idea,  but  we 
are  always  ready  to  go  to  war  for  a  sentiment.  We  must 
not  be  too  proud  of  ourselves ;  but  though  we  are  apt  to 
get  very  savage  when  any  thing  interferes  with  our  trade, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  equally  indignant  when 
anything  shocks  our  notions  of  humanity.  There  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  if  Russia  was  inhabited  by  Englishmen 
at  this  moment,  not  the  influence  of  twenty  Governments 
would  keep  us  from  marching  across  the  Danube.  If  such, 
however,  had  been  the  distribution  of  races,  Constanti¬ 
nople  would  probably  long  since  have  ceased  to  belong 
to  the  Turk.  Such  an  opening  for  our  trade  would 
have  been  irresistible.  We  should  certainly  not  have 
gone  pottering  about  in  Central  Asia  for  a  commercial 
outlet. 


The  indignation  of  the  country  is  entirely  spon¬ 
taneous.  Every  day  makes  more  ridiculous  the  notion 
that  these  tempestuous  meetings  were  got  up  by  party 
agitators.  Lord  Hartington  confessed,  the  other  evening, 
that  they  had  taken  him  wholly  by  surprise.  There 
begin,  indeed,  to  be  signs  of  party  activity,  but  not  on 
the  side  of  the  Liberals.  At  some  of  the  recent  meetings 
the  Conservatives  have  shown  that  they  are  casting 
about  for  a  means  of  evading  the  storm  of  public 
indignation,  trjdng  to  get  up  a  policy  which  may 
catch  “  the  gusty  sentiment  of  the  passing  hour,”  and 
yet  be  distinctive.  Mr.  Gladstone  having  pronounced 
decidedly  for  the  concession  of  self-government  to 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  the  Conservative 
“professional  agitators  ”  are  trying  to  meet  this  with  a 
resolution  containing  a  less  specific  proposal.  At  Christ¬ 
church,  on  Thursday,  at  a  meeting  which  is  described 
as  “crowded,  exciting,  and  divided,”  being  complicated 
by  visitors  from  Bournemouth,  after  a  resolution  had 
been  proposed  that  “no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question  can  be  arrived  at  which  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  and  the  other  re¬ 
volted  provinces,”  a  counter- re.solution  was  put  forward 
in  these  words  ; — “  That  this  meeting,  while  deploring 
the  fearful  atrocities  which  have  occurred  on  Christians 
in  Bulgaria,  urges  on  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the 
necessity  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  revolting  incidents,  and  further,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  Turkey  such  a 
ejstem  of  administration  as  will  guarantee  to  them  the 


fullest  protection  for  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property.” 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  Conservative 
policy. 

When  Lord  Derby  received  Mr.  Bright’s  deputation , 
a  few  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  Session,  he  thanked 
them  for  letting  him  know  what  the  nation  wanted,  said 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  and  implied 
his  willingness  to  .  carry  out  the  national  desire.  The 
eflfect  of  the  recent  meetings,  by  which  the  wish  of  the 
nation  has  been  declared,  is  already  manifest.  The  in¬ 
timation  conveyed  to  the  Porto  that  they  must  not 
count  on  British  support  if  their  refusal  of  an  armistice 
should  expose  them  to  armed  iutervention,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Government  have  changed  their  policy..  If 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  had  intimated  four  months  ago  that 
the  arming  of  irregular  troops  would  be  a  signal  for 
the  withdrawal  of  British  support,  the  frightful  ex¬ 
cesses  in  Bulgaria  might  have  been  prevented.  How 
the  Turks  have  taken  this  intimation  about  the  armi¬ 
stice  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  known.  That  any  such 
intimation  has  been  made,  is  of  course  only  a  matter  of 
rumour.  It  is  said  that  there  is  something  like  a  panic 
in  Constantinople  at  England’s  sudden  change  of  atti¬ 
tude.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  assented  to  the  armistice.  It  has  informed 
the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  who  made  a  collective  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  subject,  that  “in  view  of  the  present 
military  situation  it  is  not  in  its  interest  to  agree  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Powers.” 


What  the  exact  military  situation  in  Servia  is,  seems 
to  be  open  to  some  doubt.  The  reports  from  the  opposed 
camps  are  intentionally  misleading,  and  it  seems  that 
weduust  add  to  this  natural  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
truth  the  rivalry  of  the  newspaper  correspondents.  The 
Times  correspondent,  who  has  hitherto  been  rather  “  out 
of  the  swim,”  startled  us  all,  and  momentarily  at  least 
retrieved  his  reputation,  by  five  columns  of  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  a  great  battle  near  Alexinatz,  on  Friday 
last,  at  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  only 
reporter  present.  According  to  his  report,  this  was  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  campaign  ;  the  Servian  forces  were 
hopelessly  broken,  Alexinatz  was  partially  evacuated, 
and  its  possession  by  the  Turks  was  only  a  question  of 
hours.  The  Turks  had  withdrawn  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Morava,  for  strategical  reasons,  and  concentrated 
their  strength  on  the  left ;  they  had  shown  their  old 
generalship,  and  completelyont-manoonvfed  TchemaielT. 
After  a  day’s  fighting,  the  civil  population  of  Alexinatz 
had  made  a  wild  stampede  on  Deligrad,  and  many  of  the 
Servian  soldiers  had  joined  the  stampede ;  Tchernaieff 
had  retreated  to  Deligrad,  and  left  a  small  detachment 
of  his  troops  in  Alexinatz,  who  would  have  to  quit  as 
soon  as  the  Turks  cared  to  cross  the  Morava. 
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ThU  was  the '  substance  of  the  letter  from  the  Thnes 
correspondent,  a  yery  vivid  letter,  evidently  written  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  forwarded  with  great 
enterprise.  But  the  Daily  News  correspondent,  who  was 
at  Belgrade  when  the  Times  correspondent  arrived  with 
his  news,  at  once  started  for  the  front ;  and  although  he 
does  not  contradict  what  the  representative  of  the  Times 
saw  with  his  own  eyes,  he  considerably  reduces  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  facta,  and  altogether  challenges  the 
inferences.  “  The  truth  is,”  he  says,  “  that  the  fight 
was  of  far  smaller  importance  than  several  previous 
engagements  before  Alexinatz.  The  Turks  never 
attempted  to  assail  the  entrenched  position.  A  single 
Turkish  division,  descending  from  the  heights  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Morava,  attacked  the  outlying  Servian 
battalions  in  the  villages  in  the  valley,  and  drove  these 
within  the  Bridge  Head.  The  Turks  never  attacked 
the  Bridge  Head  fortifications,  and  of  course  never 
crossed  the  Morava,  or  approached  the  town  of 
Alexinatz.  No  shell-fire  reached  the  town.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  stampede  of  the  inhabitants  and  of 
casual  visitors,  but  the  scare  was  groundless.  Alexinatz 
to-day  is  no  more  in  Turkish  hands  than  it  was  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  It  is  held  by  a  Servian  garrison  of  15,000 
men,  with  ten  batteries  of  artillery,  and  the  Servians 
have  to-day  reoccupied  some  of  the  nearest  villages  in 
the  valley  in  front  of  the  Bridge  Head.  The  number  of 
men  wounded  on  September  1  on  the  Servian  side  w’as 
under  500.” 


The  Daily  Neivs  correspondent  would  have  us  believe 
that  Tchernaiefl’s  retreat  on  Deligrad  has  been  effected 
for  strategical  reasons.  The  Turks  have  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  into  the  rear  of  his  position  by  w'ay  of 
Krushevatz.  The  attack  on  Alexinatz  last  week  was 
merely  a  feint  to  cover  this  object — not  a  great  and 
decisive  battle  at  all — but  Tcliernaieff  was  not  to  bo 
caught,  and  retired  so  as  to  meet  the  new  lino  of  in¬ 
vasion.  Since  then  the  Turks  have  not  attempted  to 
cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Morava.  Irregular  troops, 
Circassians  and  Basin- Bazouks,  occasionally  dash  across 
to  interrupt  communications  between  Deligrad  and 
Alexinatz,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  army  confine 
themselves  to  the  left  bank,  having  pushed  on  as  far 
down  the  river  as  opposite  Deligrad,  burning  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  in  their  track.  The  whole  of  the  right  bank  is  thus 
in  unchallenged  possession  of  the  Servians,  and  Horva- 
tovich  is  said  to  be  operating  as  far  south  as  Ginmada,  on 
Turkish  territory,  threatening  the  Turkish  camps  alx)ut 
Nisch.  Still,  the  Daily  Netvs  correspondent,  though  he 
will  not  admit  that  the  Servian  position  is  w’orso  than  it 
was  before  the  battle  which  his  rival  reported,  confesses 
that  ”  it  is  certainly  very  precarious.”  “  If  the  Turks,” 
ho  says,  writing  on  Monday,  “  can  spare  men  for  a 
serious  assault,  Alexinatz,  with  its  reduced  garrison  and 
comparatively  isolated  position,  can  hardly  fail  to  fall 
into  their  hands,  and  then  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
Deligrad  and  the  positions  at  Yankova  Klissura  and 
Krushevatz  would  terribly  strain  the  Servian  defensive 
resources.  But  tho  Turks  must  first  dispose  of  Horva- 
tovich,  and  he  continues  to  show  a  gallant  front.” 


Tho  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  whom  the  Slandardy  we 
observe,  continues  to  call  Mr.  Disraeli — is  this  under 
instructions  — has  apparently  become  more  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  since  he  assumed  tho  coronet.  He  has 
written  to  tho  Times  (an  almost  unprecedented  act  for 
him)  to  repel  tho  charge  of  levity  which  has  been 
brought  against  him  in  connection  with  tho  Bulgarian 
massacres.  Ho  never  used  the  expression  “  historical 
people,”  ho  says;  and  he  was  perfectly  gi’avo  when,  in 
answer  to  a  statement  that  10,000  Bulgarians  had 
been  submitted  to  torture,  ho  replied  that  “  ho  w’as 
sceptical  as  to  such  occurrences,  as  massacre,  not 
torture,  was  the  custom  of  an  Oriental  (not  ‘  historical’) 
people.”  With  his  usual  prophetic  instinct,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  he  claims,  was  “  unhappily  correct.” 
There  was  a  laugh,  ho  admits,  when  he  made  his 
statement,  “  to  his  surprise,”  but  he  was  after¬ 


wards  told  that  it  proceeded  only  from  one  member 
and  he  **  hopes  that  the  misplaced  laughter  of  another  is 
no  proof  of  the  levity  of  your  obedient  servant,  Beacons- 
FiBLD.”  This  is  another  instance  of  that  excess  of  cour¬ 
age  in  Mr.  Disraeli  on  which  we  remarked  the  other 
w’eek.  The  Times  remarks  that  by  the  substitution  of 
Oriental  for  historical  the  sentence  ”  gains  precision  with¬ 
out  loss  of  character.”  One  would  like  to  know  who  was 
the  frivolous  member  whose  misplaced  laughter,  by  a 
fate  which  often  attends  the  professional  joker,  has 
caused  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  be  so  seriously  misappre¬ 
hended.  That  laugh  has  probably  done  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  more  damage  than  the  bitterest  article  ever  penned 
against  him  by  a  colleague,  or  the  most  indiscreet  of  his 
own  speeches.  . 


Mr.  Butt  has  caught  a  Tartar  in  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  the 
member  for  Westmeath,  on  whom  the  leader  of  the 
Home  Rule  party  made  an  ill-judged  attack  at  tho 
Rotunda  banquet.  Mr.  Smyth  sharply  retorts  Mr. 
Butt’s  accu.sation  of  treason  ;  he  denies  that  he  ever  was 
a  Home  Ruler,  and  pronounces  the  Federal  scheme  of 
which  Mr.  Butt  is  the  patron  to  be  a  ridiculous  sham, 
intended  to  impose  both  upon  England  and  Ireland.  To 
this  Mr.  Butt’s  friends  havo  replied,  that  in  1874  Mr. 
Smyth  joined  the  Homo  Rule  league,  and  professed 
Home  Rule  principles ;  but  Mr.  Smyth  answers 
that  if  he  used  tho  phrase  Homo  Rule,  which 
was  then  current,  ho  made  it  clear  that  he  did 
not  mean  Federalism,  and  he  contends  that  tho  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  Horae  Rule  electors,  when  they 
demand  Homo  Rule,  do  not  think  of  a  Federal  scheme 
at  all.  It  is  not  for  a  division  of  public  -  business 
between  Imperial  and  local  Parliaments  that  tho  Irish 
Nationalists  cry,  Mr.  Smyth  says,  but  for  “  indepen¬ 
dence,”  the  historical  independence  of  tho  Irish  nation — 
which  was  enjoyed,  by  the  way,  for  less  than  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Smyth  boasts,  too,  that  he  has  not  altered 
the  form  or  substance  of  his  own  policy  since  O’Connell’s 
time,  and  ho  reproaches  Mr.  Butt  for  his  tergiversations. 
Tho  Conservative  newspapers  in  Dublin  have  followed 
Mr.  Smyth  upon  this  tack,  and  arc  publishing  extracts 
from  Mr.  Butt’s  speeches  against  O’Connell  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 


Great  indignation  has  been  expressed  in  Hungary  at 
the  use  made  by  Russian  officers  of  the  distinctive  signs 
of  the  Red  Cross  societies.  The  articles  of  tho  inter¬ 
national  convention  of  Geneva  lay  down  the  principle 
that  those  who  wear  the  Red  Cross  badge  have,  by  that 
fact,  adopted  the  maxim  of  non-intervention  in  the  war  ’ 
in  which  they  are  to  serve  a  philanthropic  purpose,  and 
that,  on  this  ground  alone,  a  free  passage  is  allowed  to 
them  into  the  country  where  the  war  is  going  on,  pro¬ 
vided  the  badge  was  granted  by  a  competent  authority. 
Of  late  it  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  masses  of 
Russian  officers  were  travelling  through  Hungary, " 
under  the  Red  Cross  badge,  into  Servia,  there  to 
enter  the  army  as  fighting  men. 


The  insult  flung  upon  the  memory  of  Felicien  David 
by  the  refusal  to  honour  his  funeral  with  the  customary 
ceremonial  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  only  • 
one  stroke  in  a  deliberate  policy  adopted  with  much  , 
vigour  by  the  clerical  party  and  their  official  allies  in , 
Franco.  The  clergy  endeavour  by  every  means  to 
discredit  those  who  reject  the  use  of  religious  ceremonies 
in  marriages  or  burials ;  and  though  French  law  no  longer 
makes  any  religious  ceremonies  obligatory,  the  Courts  and 
the  Government  Department  interfere  constantly  on  the 
clerical  side.  A  more  flagant  case  even  than  that  of  David’s 
funeral  has  occurred  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Cham- 
bery.  Maitre  Bertet,  an  advocate  of  Chambery,  died 
a  short  time  ago,  leaving  a  carefully  drawn  will,  in 
which,  while  expressing  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  and  in  the  immortality  of  tho  soul,  he  declared 
that  since  he  had  repudiated  all  tho  existing  forms  of 
worship  as  “  imsufficient  to  produce  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race,”  he  wished  his  funeral  to  take  place  simply 
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with  civil  rites.  The  wish  was  contested,  on  the  ground 
of  the  testator’s  insanity,  by  one  of  his  sisters,  but  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  compelled  to  reject  the  imputation 
as  wholly  groundless.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  careful 
and  explicit  manner  in  which  Bertct  had  insisted  upon 
the  civil  burial,  ten  judges 'went  out  of  their  way  to 
stigmatise  the  preamble  of  the  will  as  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  neither  wisdom  nor  judgment.  It  is  plain, 
if  this  be  permitted,  that  in  France,  the  country  of 
Voltaire,  a  man  who  does  not  profess  to  bo  either  a 
Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or  a  Jew  will  be  liable  to  find 
himself  the  object  of  a  cowardly  insult,  not  always 
posthumous. 

THE  BUCKS  ELECTION  AND  THE 
ROTHSCHILDS. 

A  report  has  reached  us  about  the  Buckinghamshire 
election  which  deserves  attention  even  at  such  a  time  of 
preoccupation  with  graver  matters.  If,  at  such  a 
moment,  the  country  has  any  thought  to  spare  for  home 
affairs,  it  may  profitably  be  directed  to  the  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  election,  and  to  the  course  which  a  prominent 
Liberal  family  has  thought  fit  to  pursue.  Although  Bucks 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  strongliold  of  Toryism, 
Lord  Carington’s  agents  have  received  assurances  of 
support  which  surpass  their  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  they  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  polling-day,  but 
at  one  point  they  have  met  with  great  and  unexpected 
discouragement.  One  influential  family,  the  largest 
landowners  in  Buckinghamshire,  have  thrown  them¬ 
selves  behind  the  strict  letter  of  the  Ballot  Act,  and 
declined  to  give  any  promise  of  support.  There  are  six 
members  of  the  Rothschild  family  on  the  register,  and 
one  and  all  have  declined  to  say  how  they  mean  to  vote. 
About  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  tenants  and  de¬ 
pendants  are  entitled  to  the  suflrage,  and  they  have 
observed  the  same  reticence  when  visited  by  the  Liberal 
canvassers. 

Such  a  proceeding  is  difficult  to  criticise.  Technically, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  the  Rothschilds  mean 
to  desert  the  Liberal  cause.  The  ballot  was  not  meant 
for  the  protection  of  such  voters,  but  their  reticence  is 
legally  and  formally  most  correct  and  constitutional; 
they  are  fulfilling  the  letter,  and  they  may  plead  that 
they  are  also  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  Ballot  Act. 
Secrecy,  concealment  of  his  intention,  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  every  freeborn  British  voter,  and  it  is  a 
virtual,  if  not  an  actual,  breach  of  the  law  to  try  to 
penetrate  that  secrecy.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  interfere 
with  any  voter  in  the  manful  exercise  of  his  privilege. 
The  law'  awards  it,  and  the  press  should  give  it.  But 
the  advantage  which  the  Rothschilds  have  taken  of  this 
privilege  is  so  unusual,  so  unprecedented,  for  voters 
supremely  exempt  from  any  liability  to  intimidation, 
that  only  one  construction  can  be  put  upon  it, 
and  that  construction  is  not  of  a  kind  that  ousrht  to 
escape  notice.  The  Liberal  agents  believe  that  if  they 
lose  the  election,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Rothschilds.  The  attitude  is  strictly  consti¬ 
tutional,  but  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  comment. 

There  is  no  reason  Avhy  the  members  of  the  Rothschild 
family  should  remain  for  ever  attached  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  ready  upon  every  occasion  to  advance  its 
interests.  We  have  heard  some  Liberal  enthusiasts 
maintain  that,  considering  Avhat  the  Jews  owe  to  the 
Liberal  party,  considering  that  but  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Liberal  party  they  might  never  have  obtained  admission 
to  Parliament,  Avould  at  least  liavo  had  to  wait  much 
longer  for  the  privilege,  the  individuals  of  that  race 
should  not  be  ready  to  forget  their  obligations.  But 
that  is  carrying  party  spirit  to  an  extravagant 
extreme.  It  Avas  not,  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  their  political  support,  but  really  and 
truly  as  an  act  of  plain  justice,  that  the  Liberals 
fought  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament. 
Once  there,  they  would  bo  forgetting  a  higher  duty  if 
they  attached  themselves  to  any  party  in  disregard  of 
their  OAvn  independent  convictions.  Again,  although  the 
Rothschilds  have  acted  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  i 


Liberal  party,  there  may  bo  very  sound  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  reasons  why  they  should  throw  their  party  ties 
on  one  side  on  this  particular  occasion.  There  may  bo 
good  substantial  grounds,  conceived  in  the  most  patri¬ 
otic  spirit,  why  they  should  give  their  support  to  Mr. 
Freeman  tie  rather  than  to  Mr.  Carington  in  Bucks. 
But  it  ought  to  bo  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  have 
chosen  a  most  unfortunate  moment  for  separating  them¬ 
selves  from  their  party. 

This  avowal  of  their  need  for  the  'protection  of  the 
Ballot  Act,  accompanied  by  a  similar  avowal  on  the 
part  of  their  tenantry  and  dependants,  proclaimed  at  such 
a  moment,  cannot  but  give  rise  to  speculation.  People 
will  not  connect  it  with  the  Earl  of  Bcacousfield’s 
Turkish  policy  so  much  as  with  an  earlier  transaction 
in  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Rothschilds  Avere 
brought  into  more  immediate  contact.  The  public  have 
not  been  made  definitely  aware  of  the  exact  form  in 
which  the  Rothschild  house  furnished  the  Government 
Avith  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 
Two  directly  conflicting  accounts  have  been  published. 
According  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Rothschilds  bought  the 
shares  on  the  speculation  that  the  nation  Avould  take 
them  off  their  hands.  On  the  night  of  February  8,  Mr. 
Disraeli  said,  “  The  house  of  Rothschild  did  not 
merely  advance  four  millions.  Wo  said.  Will  you 
purchase  these  shares  on  our  engagement  that  we 
Avill  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  them  off 
your  hands  ?  They  did  so.  That  Avas  a  groat  risk,  and 
I  believe  they  w’ould  not  have  undertaken  it  if 
they  had  not  felt  that  it  Avas  of  great  consequence 
to  the  country  that  they  should  do  so.”  This  Avas 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  version  of  the  transaction.  The  account 
given  by  the  Rothschilds  themselves  was  quite  different. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they 
said,  “  This  advance  is  made  on  the  distinct  understand¬ 
ing  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Avill  as  soon  as 
practicable  apply  to  Pivrliament  for  a  grant  of  money  to 
enable  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  repay  the  said 
advance.”  But  whateA'er  miy  have  been  the  precise 
form  of  the  transaction,  whether  the  house  of  Rothschild 
bought  the  shares  and  resold  them,  or  simply  advanced 
the  money  to  buy  them,  the  practical  outcome  was  the 
same.  The  practical  fact  was  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Ministry  borrowed  four  millions  from  the  Messrs. 
Rothschild  at  15  per  cent.,  when  they  could  have 
obtained  the  money  on  good  mercantile  bills  at  3  per 
cent.,  or  even  less.  This  was  a  strange  transaction,  con¬ 
sidering  the  intimate  way  in  Avliich  the  name  of  the 
great  capitalists  had  been  connected  with  that  of  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  and  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  have  acted  unwisely 
in  reviving  the  history  of  the  transaction  by  the  attitude 
they  have  taken  up  in  the  Bucks  election. 


WHAT  WE  SHOULD  PROTEST  ABOUT 
TURKEY. 

“  Let  the  Turks  noAV  carry  away  their  abuses  in  the 
only  possible  manner — namely,  by  carrying  off  them¬ 
selves.  Their  Zaphiets  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bim- 
bashis  and  their  Yuzbashis,  their  Kaimakanis  and  their 
Pashas,  one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall  I  hope  clear 
out  from  the  province  they  have  desolated  and  profaned. 
This  thorough  riddance,  th’S  most  blessed  deliverance, 
is  the  only  reparation  avo  can  make  to  the  memory  of 
those  heaps  on  heaps  of  dead ;  to  the  violated  purity 
alike  of  matron,  of  maiden,  and  of  child  ;  to  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  Avhich  has  been  afi’ronted  and  shamed  ;  to  the  laws 
of  God,  or,  if  you  like,  of  Allah  ;  to  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  at  largo.”  No  compromise  short  of  this  is,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion,  tolerable.  Short  of  Avhat  ?  At 
first  sight,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  burning  language  seems  to 
contain  a  demand  for  th6  utter  expulsion  of  the  Turks, 
neck  and  crop,  every  vestige  of  themselves  and  their 
instruments  of  tyranny,  from  the  soil  of  Europe.  But 
such  is  not  his  meaning.  In  the  pamphlet  Avhich  he 
has  just  issued,  written  with  a  gloAving  eloquence  and 
commanding  vigour  which  recall  the  best  Avritings  of 
Burke,  and  worthily  express  to  Europe  the  universal 
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conviction  of  the  English  people,  Mr.  Gladstone  for-  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  deplorable  results,  the  un- 
tunately  is  precise  and  definite  as  well  as  eloquent.  He  governed  passion  which  calls  for  the  wholesale  expulsion 
writes  with  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility,  with  a  of  the  Turks  from  Europe.  A  very  happy  riddance  it 
consciousness  of  the  weight  which  his  words  will  carry  would  be,  no  doubt,  if  it  could  be  quietly  and  peaceably 
all  over  Europe,  and  he  does  not  sink  the  statesman  in  arranged ;  but  peaceably  arranged  it  could  not  be. 
the  orator.  lie  feels  with  the  great  body  of  his  country-  Once  give  the  Turks  an  impression  that  such  a  violent 
men  that  the  revelation  which  has  been  made  in  Bulgaria  proceeding  is  meditated,  and  it  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
of  the  incurable  depravity  of  Turkish  rule  has  hastened  massacre  beside  which  even  the  Bulgarian  horrors  will 
the  natural  pace  of  events  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  has  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Let  us,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
condemned  to  immediate  execution  a  power  which  might  remember  that  it  is  protection  for  the  Christians,  not 
otherwise  have  been  loft  to  the  natural  forces  of  decay  revenge  upon  the  Turks,  that  we  want.  Perhaps,  too, 
which  wore  gradually  undermining  its  existence,  but  he  the  less  that  our  desire  for  the  protection  of  the  non¬ 
does  notyetadviso  the  issue  of  a  final  imperative  summons  Mussulmans  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  they  are 
to  the  Turks  to  take  themselves  back  to  Asia.  All  that  I  Christians  the  better.  The  part  taken  by  the  English 
Mr.  Gladstone  demands  is  the  extinction  of  the  admi-  clergy  in  the  present  outburst  of  national  feeling  is 
nistrative  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Power  in  Bosnia,  Herzego-  I  highly  honourable  to  them,  and  consistent  with  their 
vina,  and  Bulgaria,  the  expulsion  of  the  Osmanli  officials  I  calling,  but  there  is  one  feature  in  some  of  their  letters 
from  those  provinces.  Ho  still  remembers  what  he  said  and  speeches  which  were  much  better  absent.  They 
six  weeks  ago,  in  the  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question,  I  place  their  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  Turkish  mis- 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe  is  an  easy  rule  too  much  on  the  ground  of  religious  kinship.  It  is 
phrase  but  a  difficult  task.  He  has  advanced  his  position  an  accident  of  expression,  in  all  likelihood,  but  it  is  an 
since  that  debate ;  he  has  recognised  the  significance  of  accident  against  which  they  ought  to  be  warned,  for  the 
the  infamous  and  infatuated  cruelties  which  have  since  effect  of  our  protests  upon  the  Turk  may  bo  the  reverse 
come  to  light,  the  damning  character  of  the  recent  of  what  is  intended  if  they  touch  his  religious  pride, 
proofs  of  hopeless  incapacity  to  govern  and  fiendish  An  outbreak  of  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  inspir^  by 
capacity  to  oppress.  Six  weeks  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  the  ferocity  of  despair,  is  a  calamity  not  to  be  thought 
would  have  been  satisfied  if  the  European  Powers  had  of  without  a  shudder.  Wo  must  not  forget  that  there 
extorted  from  the  Turk,  for  its  insurgent  provinces,  are  millions  of  Christians  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
measures  tending  in  the  direction  of  self-government,  the  Turk  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  it  would  be 
But  now  he  feels  that  any  half-measure  would  be  a  an  unpardonable  crime  to  compromise  their  safety.  It 
mockery ;  and  he  claims  for  the  Bosnians  and  the  is  easy  to  say  that  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Christian 
Bulgarians  an  autonomy  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by  Powers  of  Europe  would  be  a  sufficient  safeguard,  but 
Servia  and  Koumania.  it  is  a  rash  thing  to  calculate  with  fanaticism. 

Nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy  the  English  people.  Self-government  for  the  provinces  which  have  tried 
because  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  a  guarantee  against  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke — that  ought  to  be  the  cry 
the  repetition  of  deeds  for  which  the  vocabulary  of  at  all  our  indignation  meetings,  and,  happily,  it  has  been 
indignant  adjectives  has  within  the  last  fortnight  been  at  most.  If  that  is  demanded  by  the  country  with  one 
exhausted.  The  Turks  must  clear  out  of  Bosnia  and  voice,  some  other  demands  which  have  been  suggested, 
Bulgaria;  their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bim-  the  recall  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  the  resignation  of  the 
bashis  and  their  Zusbashis,  their  Kaimakams  and  their  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  are  of  less 
Pashas,  all  their  blood-stained  agents  of  misrule,  their  importance.  The  resolutions  passed  at  these  meetings 
hardened  tools  of  abominable  tyranny,  must  go.  They  are  perfectly  well  known  on  the  Continent,  and  proclaim 
are  kept  there  by  the  might  of  England— there  is  no  far  and  wide  with  sufficient  emphasis  the  will  of  the 
arguing  away  the  fact.  It  was  out  of  no  disinterested  English  people.  The  removal  of  officials  is  unnecessary 
love  ^  for  the  Turks,  perhaps,  but  to  serve  our  own  as  a  sign.  And  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  when  the 
political  ends,  that  we  kept  them  there  ;  we  must  now  ^yill  of  the  people  is  declared  with  the  distinctness  with 
take  the  risk  of  letting  them  go  rather  than  incur  the  which  it  has  been  declared  in  this  matter,  neither  minis- 
charge  of  cynical  selfishness  which  might  justly  be  pre-  ters  nor  ambassadors,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
ferred  against  us  if  we  allowed  them  to  remain.  For  policy  before,  can  dare  to  raise  obstructions.  Mr.  Glad- 
many  years  the  task  of  our  statesmen  has  been  to  stone  has  drawn  up  a  strong  indictment  against  the 
hand  the  Turk,  stop  by  step,  down  from  his  European  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Government  and 
throne,  guarding  at  the  same  time  against  its  violent  their  representative  abroad,  but  he  stops  short  of  ad- 
seizure  by  another  Power  suspected  of  designs  agiiinst  vising  recall  or  resignation.  Deplorable  as  have  been  the 
our  own  empire ;  his  downward  career  must  now  be  results  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  weakness,  one  would  hesi- 
Bccelerated.  When  the  Porto  let  loose  its  fiendish  tate  to  insist  upon  his  recall  without  knowing  whether 
volunteers  on  the  Bulgarians,  it  confessed  its  own  there  is  a  better  man  to  take  his  place  sufficiently  ac- 
i liability  to  rule  that  population  with  any  semblance  of  quainted  with  the  situation  to  at  once  take  up  all  the 
regular  government ;  it  condemned  itself  out  of  its  own  threads  of  the  negotiations  which  are  in  progress.  It 
mouth,  and  the  self-imposed  sentence  must  be  ratified.  would  be  a  questionable  step  to  change  the  officers  of  a 
•  Meetings  to  express  indignation  at  the  Bulgarian  ship  in  the  thick  of  a  storm,  or  to  dismiss  the  firemen  in 
massacres  are  as  futile  as  meetings  to  express  iiidigua-  the  middle  of  a  conflagration.  The  recall  of  Sir  Henry 
tion  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  unless  the  Elliot  would  no  doubt  indicate  unmistakeably  that 
force  of  public  sentiment  is  utilised  to  propel  some  England  w'as  in  earnest  for  a  more  vigorous  policy,  but 
practicable  scheme.  The  autonomy  of  Bosnia  and  that  fact  is  sufficiently  patent  to  the  world  already.  Sir 
Bulgaria,  their  deliverance  at  least  from  the  yoke  of  the  Henry  Elliot  is  an  official,  and  as  such  may  be  trusted 
Turk,  is  perfectly  practicable,  if  the  Turk  is  given  dis-  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  instructions  that  are  given  him, 
tinctly  to  understand  that  he  must  concede  this,  lest  if  only  they  are  made  clear  beyond  possibility  of  mistake, 
worse  things  befall  him.  Let  the  indignation  meetings  Already  we  see  the  fruits  of  the  stern  attitude  taken  up 
<^learly  limit  their  demands  to  this,  and  they  will  speak  by  the  country,  in  the  intimation  which  he  is  reported  to 
with  a  force  which  is  certain  to  prove  irresistible.  We  have  delivered  to  the  Porte  that,  if  it  should  refuse  to 
must  stick  to  this  practical  point,  that  the  Bosnians  and  agree  to  an  armistice,  and  if  that  refusal  should  lead  to 
the  Bulgarians  are  to  be  freed  from  the  depredations  an  armed  intervention  by  a  neighbouring  Power,  it  must 
and  the  bestiality  of  Osmanli  officials,  and  our  pro-  not  trust  to  the  support  of  Great  Britain.  Let  Sir 
tests  will  not  be  in  vain.  This  is  generally  recog-  Henry  Elliot  bo  recalled  by  all  means,  if  we  have  a 
nised  in  the  meetings  which  are  being  held  all  more  competent  diplomatist  of  less  pronounced  Turkish 
over  the  country.  It  is  recognised  at  least  in  the  sympathies  to  put  in  his  place ;  but  let  the  country  bo 
resolutions  submitted  to  those  meetings.  In  some  assured  that  this  is  the  case  before  demanding  his 
of  the  speeches,  unfortunately,  a  less  judicious  line  recall. 

is  taken.  Judgment  is  not  easily  preserved  in  such  With  regard  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  it  will  be 
circumstances  ;  but  none  the  less  we  must  deprecate,  as  |  much  easier  to  persuade  him  to  reverse  his  policy  than  to 
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induce  him  to  resign.  He  has  always  shown  himself 
more  tenacious  of  his  office  than  of  his  principles.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  will  find  it  less  difficult  to  become  the 
instrument  of  the  policy  demanded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  nation,  because  it  coincides  with  the  views 
which  he  himself  entertained  twelve  years  ago.  “I 
believe,”  he  said  to  his  constituents  in  1864,  “  that  the 
question  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  and  probably  not  a  very  long  time. 
The  Turks  have  played  their  part  in  history ;  they  have 
had  their  day,  and  that  day  is  over ;  and  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  except  it  be  from  the  influence  of  old  diplomatic 
traditions,  the  determination  of  our  older  statesmen  to 
stand  by  the  Turkish  rule,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I 
think  we  are  making  for’ourselves  enemies  of  races  which 
will  very  soon  become,  in  Eastern  Europe,  dominant 
races ;  and  I  think  we  are  keeping  back  countries  by 
whose  improvement  we,  as  the  great  traders  of  the 
world,  should  be  the  great  gainers,  and  that  we  are 
doing  this  for  no  earthly  advantage,  either  present  or 
prospective.”  Where  can  we  find  sounder  principles  ? 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

Less  than  two  months  have  now  to  elapse  before  the 
final  struggle  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States. 
The  managers  on  both  sides  are  actively  at  work,  and 
the  State  elections  give  them  full  employment.  Only  a 
few  of  the  less  important  States  have  yet  voted,  but  the 
results,  upon  the  whole,  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
flict  will  be  extremely  close,  and  that  the  issue  will 
practically  be  decided  in  four  or  five  of  the  “  doubt¬ 
ful  ”  States.  The  Democrats  have  certainly  lost  some 
ground  since  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  probably  but  less  certainly,  have  gained  in  influ¬ 
ence  and  reputation.  But  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
nomination  of  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  after  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  Republican  weakness  at  Cincinnati,  the 
advantages  won  by  the  Democrats  were  so  con¬ 
siderable  that  they  could  afford  to  surrender  some 
of  them,  and  still  boast  of  remaining  masters  of 
the  situation.  The  proceedings  at  St.  Louis  did 
not  improve  the  Democratic  position.  Mr.  Tilden, 
it  is  true,  w’as  incomparably  the  best  candidate  that 
could  have  been  brought  forward  on  the  Democratic  side. 
His  knowledge  and  skill  “inside  politics”  were  un¬ 
equalled  ;  he  had  conquered  a  national  reputation  as  the 
victorious  enemy  of  the  Rings  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
And  as  a  firm  supporter  of  hard  money.  It  was  believed 
that  he  was  certain  to  carry  his  own  State,  the  most 
important  of  those  which  were  reckoned  as  doubtful.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Independents  would  come  over  to 
his  side  en  masse^  and  that  many  of  the  Republican 
Reformers  would  trust  him  rather  than  the  alliance  of 
political  hacks  which  triumphed  at  Cincinnati.  The 
South  might  be  trusted  to  throw  its  almost  undivided 
weight  into  the  Democratic  scale,  through  sheer  hatred 
cf  the  Republicans  and  jealousy  of  the  Federal  power. 
The  West,  it  was  calculated,  would  be  sufficiently  con¬ 
ciliated  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hendricks  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Down  to  the  time  when  the  platform  at 
St.  Louis  was  made  public  everything  seemed  to  be 
working  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tilden.  From  that  moment, 
however,  a  process  of  decline  commenced.  Mr.  Tilden 
is  still  strong,  but  not  nearly  so  strong  as  he  was  two 
months  ago,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  two  months 
hence  it  may  not  be  discovered  that  the  tide  of 
Democratic  reaction  which  rolled  in  with  such  over¬ 
whelming  force  in  1874  has  been  wholly  rolled  back, 
and  the  Republicans  saved,  barely  in  time,  from  a  defeat 
which  it  would  take  many  years  to  repair. 

The  causes  of  Mr.  Tilden’s  decline  in  popularity  have 
been  many  and  complicated.  The  first  blow  was  given 
to  his  cause  by  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  St.  Louis 
platform  upon  the  financial  question,  and  this  was 
followed  up  from  the  same  side  by  Mr.  Hendricks* 
nflationist  speeches,  and  by  the  attack  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
Resumption  Act.  Thus  the  means  which  Mr.  Tilden’s 


party  had  adopted  to  pacify  the  clamour  of  the  West 
carried  alarm  into  the  centre  of  their  stronghold  in  the 
East.  The  necessity  of  conciliating  the  South,  of 
dealing  tenderly  with  race  feuds  and  its  vigorous  parti¬ 
sanship  of  State  rights,  and  of  disclaiming  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  between 
the  emancipated  slaves  and  the  former  slaveowners, 
brought  the  Democrats  into  another  controversy,  from 
which  they  have  not  emerged  without  incurring  an 
injurious  suspicion  of  disloyalty.  Both  Mr.  Tilden  and 
Mr.  Hendricks  were  unluckily  conspicuous  during  the 
Civil  War  for  the  coolness  with  which  they  looked  upon 
the  National  Unionist  feeling,  and  for  the  hindrances 
which  they  threw,  as  far  as  they  dared,  in  the  way 
of  the  energetic  policy  of  the  Republican  Administration. 
This  episode  in  their  career  they  would  gladly  consign 
to  oblivion  ;  but  neither  their  Northern  rivals,  nor  their 
Southern  allies,  will  allow  it  to  bo  forgotten.  The  Re¬ 
publican  party  newspapers  and  speakers  have  carefully 
disinterred  and  made  public  every  pro-Secessionist 
speech  that  either  Mr.  Tilden  or  Mr.  Hendricks  made 
in  1863  and  1864.  But  these  political  embers  would  do 
little  harm,  even  when  most  assiduously  stirred,  if  the 
South  were  not  so  reckless  in  preparing  the  materials 
for  a  startling  and  destructive  explosion.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  of  ex- Confederate  Generals  for  governorships  in 
the  Democratic  States  of  the  South,  and  the  infamous 
murder  of  the  negro  militiamen  at  Hamburg,  have 
reminded  the  Northern  electors  of  the  worst  vices  of 
the  slave-holding  system,  and  have  confirmed  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Republicans  that  these  vices  have  been  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  Southern  character  that  their 
eradication  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  until  a  new  race  of 
whites  and  blacks  has  arisen  which  has  had  no  experience 
of  slavery  and  its  evils.  These  apprehensions,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  prevalent  doubts  affecting  the  financial 
policy  of  the  DemociAts,  have  done  very  groat  injury  to 
Mr.  Tilden’s  political  chances.  At  the  same  time,  his 
personal  character  has  been  furiously  assailed  by  the 
Republican  press.  A  vast  amount  of  testimony — most 
of  it  worthless  as  evidence,  in  any  exact  sense  of  tho 
word,  but  available  for  tho  manufacture  of  “  charges  ” — 
has  been  produced  to  show  that  Mr.  Tilden  has  been  a 
“  wrecker  ”  of  railways,  and  a  confederate  of  tho  worst 
organisms  of  those  Rings  of  which  he  has  been  popu¬ 
larly  lauded  as  the  enemy  and  destroyer.  Many  of  theso 
charges  are  exploded  as  soon  as  made,  and  most  of  them 
are  disbelieved  by  all  except  those  who  wish  to  believe 
them.  But  the  result  of  such  systematic  detraction 
must  be  the  lowering  of  Mr.  Tilden’s  reputation. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Republican  party,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hayes,  that  few  such  charges, 
if  any,  have  been  brought  against  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency.  We  may  bo  certain  that  if 
there  had  been  any  weak  places  in  the  armour  of  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  his  enemies  and  rivals  would  have 
discovered  them  and  struck  at  them  unsparingly.  The 
Republicans  have  only  gained  ground  by  tho  force  of  tho 
growing  belief  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Mr.  Hayes* 
character.  His  most  serious  defect  was  his  obscurity, 
and  he  is  ceasing  to  bo  obscure.  Many  independent 
politicians,  who  it  was  thought  certain  would  support 
Mr.  Tilden,  have  declared  for  Mr.  Hayes,  and  confidence 
in  the  man  is  obviously  growing.  Otherwise  the  Repnb- 
licans  have  not  ripened  in  wisdom.  They  are  still  com¬ 
manded,  and  their  operations  are  directed,  by  tho  old 
party  managers,  by  Mr.  “Zach”  Chandler,  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant’s  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Cornell,  Senator  Conkling’s  “  right  hand 
man  ”  in  tho  State  of  New  York.  They  have  refused 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate  chance  which 
offered  them  Mr.  Evarts  as  their  candidate  for  the  Go¬ 
vernorship  of  the  “  Empire  State,”  while  the  Democrats 
have  wisely  grasped  at  a  similar  chance,  and  have 
nominated  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  Massachusetts. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  Democrats  have  lost  much  more 
ground.  We  do  not  say,  however,  that  they  have  lost 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ground  they  had  gained  when  Mr. 
Tilden’s  nomination  was  secured.  In  Vermont,  for 
instance,  a  strong  Republican  State,  where  tho  Republi- 
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cans  in  1872  had  a  majority  of  25,000,  and  in  1874 — the 
year  of  Democratic  reaction — a  majority  of  20,000,  the 
Democrats  were  only  beaten  this  week  by  5,000.  If  this 
be  the  case  in  Vermont,  what  a  displacement  of  political 
forces  may  we  not  witness  in  New  York  or  Illinois  ? 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


The  public  interest  in  the  affairs  of  British  Columbia 
continues  unabated,  and  fears  are  still  entertained  that 
we  may  hear  any  morning  by  telegram  of  the  scandal 
of  a  British  colony  disavowing  its  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  and  seceding  to  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance,  but  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it  have  not  yet  been  clearly  made  known. 

It  is  set  forth  that  the  terms  on  which  British  Colum¬ 
bia  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation  included  the 
construction  of  a  railway  that  should  connect  her 
province  with  the  Federate  capital,  and  the  Pacific  with 
the  Atlantic  sea;  a  railway  nearly  3,000  miles  in 
length,  the  cost  of  building  which  would  amount  in 
round  numbers  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  if  this  railway  be  not  con¬ 
structed  British  Columbia  will  have  the  right  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Confederation,  and,  if  she  chooses,  be¬ 
come  another  star  on  the  star-spangled  banner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  trans-continental  railway  was 
in  no  sense,  in  the  first  instance,  either  a  basis  of  con¬ 
federation,  nor  yet,  even  in  the  least  degree,  an  essential 
part  of  the  compaet  entered  into  with  British  Columbia ; 
it  did  become  part  of  a  bargain  four  years  later,  and 
after  British  Columbia  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Dominion,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  facts  bo  known  regarding  that  bargain,  and  who 
w'ere  the  parties  to  the  same. 

One  of  the  contracting  parties  is  none  other  than  the 
Imperial  Government ;  and  if  British  Columbia  is 
slighted,  flouted,  or  defrauded  by  the  Government  at 
Ottawa,  the  Imperial  Government  will  likewise  bo  de¬ 
frauded  and  have  to  share  in  what  other  wrong  soever 
may  be  done  to  British  Columbia,  This  question,  therefore, 
is  not  wholly  Transatlantic.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  party  to  the  terras  of  union  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  other  confederated  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canada,  and  is  bound  in  honour  and 
in  law  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  province  by  any  substantial  alteration  of 
those  terms  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  It 
may  even  bo  doubted  if  the  assent  of  the  local  Govern¬ 
ment  of  British  Columbia  to  any  proposed  alterations 
would  make  them  legally  binding  on  the  people  of  that 
province.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
British  North  American  Act  of  1867,  which  united  the 
three  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  is  an  Imperial  Act,  and  cannot  bo  repealed  or 
varied,  except  as  is  therein  provided,  by  any  subordinate 
Legislature  in  British  America.  Provision  was  made 
in  that  Act  for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia  into 
the  Federation,  upon  terms  to  bo  agreed  upon  by  the 
Legislature  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  and  approved  by  the  Queen.  This  approval 
was  required  to  bo  given  by  Order  in  Council,' 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Order  were  to  have  the  same 
effect  w’hen  passed  as  if  they  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Imperial  Government. 

Now  among  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council 
transferring  British  Columbia  to  Canada  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Tho  Government  of  tho  Dominion  undertakes  to  secure  the  com¬ 
mencement  simultaneously,  within  two  years  from  tho  date  of  union, 
of  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Pacific  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  tuch  point  as  may  be  selected  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  Pacific,  to  connect  the  seaboard  of 
British  Columbia  with  the  railway  system  of  Canada,  and  further 
to  guarjintee  the  completion  of  suen  raihvay  within  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  tho  union. 


to  an  Imperial  guarantee  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
towards  building  this  railway,  and  althongh  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  grievance  under  which 
British  Columbia  is  at  present  smarting,  it  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  point  out  how  that  portion  of  the 
bargain  came  to  bo  made,  and  to  what  extent  it  renders 
it  more  incumbent  on  the  Imperial  authorities  to  see 
that  this  great  public  work  is  carried  out  as  efficiently 
and  speedily  as  may  be — a  work,  let  it  be  said,  as 
much  for  the  benefit  as  it  will  be  to  the  honour  and  gloiy 
of  the  Empire. 

Tho  loan  of  20,000,000  dollars,  for  the  construction 
of  this  railway,  was  promised  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tho  Government  of  the  Dominion  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  upon  which  Canada  should  abandon  all  claims  on 
tho  United  States  on  account  of  Fenian  raids,  and 
that  she  should  likewise  propose  “  whatever  measures 
might  bo  necessary  to  give  effect  to  those  clauses  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  which  required  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  !’* 


**  By  G — d,  we  will  give  you  a  railway  right  across 
tho  continent,*’  was  tho  voluntary  offer  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  tho  then  Premier  of  Canada,  one  evening 
after  dinner,  to  the  delegates  from  British  Columbia; 
and  that  expression  was  in  reality  the  first  note  ever 
sonnded  on  this  important  matter.  Whether  Sir  John 
i  proposed  the  Imperial  loan  on  tho  above  terms  to  the 
Imperial  authorities,  or  the  Imperial  authorities  sug¬ 
gested  it  to  Sir  John,  is  of  no  importance  ;  the  transac¬ 
tion  really  took  place,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  got  what  they  wanted  in  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  albeit  the  Imperial  20,000,000  dollars 
loan  has  not  yet  been  made  to  the  Canadians.  It  would, 
however,  appear  from  the  careful  wording  of  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley’s  despatch,  assenting  to  the  loan,  or  guarantee, 
that  the  proposal  originated  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  The  despatch  clearly  sets  forth 
that  tho  money  is  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  through  British  territory  from  Canada  to 
the  Pacific.  If  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  remained  in 
office — if  ho  had  not  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  mean 
men  who  made  him  a  tool  of  corruption,  thereby  losing 
his  position,  his  influence,  and  power — it  is  likely  that 
the  grand  work  of  opening  up  tho  north-west  pro¬ 
vinces  of  our  American  possessions  would  now  be  in 
full  operation.  But  the  all-important  matter  is  that 
the  Imperial  Government  is  a  party  to  this  railway  to 
British  Columbia  being  made,  and  the  Colonial  Office 
must  insist  upon  the  Government  at  Ottawa  fulfilling 
its  part  of  tho  contract.  British  Columbia  ought  not, 
for  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  to  bo  left  to  deal  alone 
with  such  evidently  incapable  and  shuffling  men  as  those 
who  at  present  form  the  Cabinet  of  the  Dominion,  and 
who  have  hitherto  manifested  such  frivolous  indifference 
to  everything  which  constitutes  national  dignity  and 
Imperial  honour.  Many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  of 
British  capital  are  at  present  locked  up  in  thousands  of 
miles  of  Canadian  railways,  oil  wells,  mines,  and  many 
other  public  works,  not  one  of  which  is  at  present 
yielding  a.  profitable  return.  Stagnation  from  sheer 
stupidity,  impotence,  or  timidity,  united  to  a  love  of 
place,  is  the  order  of  tho  day  in  a  land  where  there 
might  bo  healthful  activity  united  to  abundance  and 
profit.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  the  great  publio 
works  of  Canada  remunerative  is  a  wise  and  enter¬ 
prising  spirit,  coupled  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  truth  and  honour,  in  those  who 
call  themselves  its  public  men. 


This  condition  has  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
enacted  by  Imperial  Statute,  and  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  to  see  it  carried  out. 


But  the  Imperial  Government  also  committed  itself 


ARBITRATION  v.  STRIKES. 

It  is  in  many  w'ays  unfortunate  that  arbitration,  so 
lately  admitted  as  the  most  advisable  method  of  settling 
trade  disputes,  should,  since  its  introduction,  have  been 
rnnning  side  by  side  with  falling  wages.  Among  the 
less  intelligent  of  the  miners,  for  instance,  a  cry  has 
lately  been  raised  against  arbitration,  and  in  favour  of 
strikes,  from  the  idea  that  arbitration  was  only  another 
name  for  reduction,  and  that  they  had  more  chance  of 
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avoiding  sach  rednction,  bj  striking  against  it,  than 
they  had  by  snbmitting  the  question  to  arbitration.  It 
has  been  urged  to  them  that,  although  arbitration  has 
reduced  their  wages,  it  has  in  no  way  been  the  cause  of 
the  reduction ;  that  wage  must  have  fallen  in  any  case, 
and  that  no  amount  of  striking  could  prevent  the  in¬ 
evitable  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  arbitration  has  given  far  less 
reduction  than  that  demanded  by  the  employers ;  that 
in  1875,  when  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  was  asked  for, 
the  arbitrator  had  given  9  per  cent. ;  against  a  second 
20  per  cent,  demanded,  5  per  cent,  against  the  under¬ 
men,  and  4  per  cent,  against  the  bankmen  was  given ; 
against  a  third  20  per  cent,  demanded,  7  per  cent, 
against  the  undermen,  and  4  per  cent,  against  the  bank- 
men  was  the  award.  While  the  less  intelligent  rebel 
against  arbitration  entirely,  the  more  thoughtful  com¬ 
plain  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked.  They  say  that 
the  employers  demand  far  more  than  they  expect  to  get, 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  amount  which  they  calculate 
the  arbitrators  will  strike  oif,  and  that  the  arbitration  is 
only  an  employer’s  weapon  against  the  men,  to  shield 
himself  from  the  loss  entailed  by  a  strike  ;  a  weapon  that 
he  can  use  as  he  will,  since  he  only  tells  the  arbitrators 
as  much  as,  and  no  more  than,  he  wishes  them  to  know. 
This  suspicion  of  the  fairness  of  arbitration  will  fatally 
ruin  its  authority,  unless  it  can  be  allayed,  and  it  is  a 
suspicion  which  has  much  to  justify  it,,  and  which  is 
widely  spread  among  the  thoughtful  class  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  all  workmen’s  movements. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance 
whether  it  is  not  possible  so  to  amend  the  present 
system  of  arbitration  as  to  enable  it  to  command  the 
confidence  both  of  employera  and  of  workmen.  Unless 
arbitration  be  accepted  there  is  no  decider  of  trade 
disputes  possible  except  strikes.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  fatal  than  a  strike,  both  to  employer  and  to  em¬ 
ployed.  A  strike,  or  a  lock-out,  may  now  and  then  be 
a  necessity,  just  as  war  is  sometimes  a  necessity ;  but 
exactly  what  a  war  is  to  nations,  such  is  a  strike  to 
classes.  It  is  brutalising,  impoverishing,  degrading  ;  it 
makes  the  present  harder,  and  it  burdens  the  future 
with  debt.  It  leaves  behind  it  its  wounded  and  its  dis¬ 
abled  ;  as  surely  as  cannon-shot  and  bullet  strike  down 
the  soldier,  so  surely  do  privation  and  hunger  strike 
down  the  weaker  members  in  the  workers’  ranks.  The 
nursing  mother,  the  yet  unborn  child,  pay  in  their  di¬ 
minished  vitality  the  price  of  the  conflict,  while  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  die  from  the  hardships  im¬ 
posed  upon  them.  Such  penalties  should  never  be  in¬ 
curred  save  in  defence  of  some  right  unjustly  assailed, 
save  as  a  last  resource  against  brutal  and  unpitying 
oppression. 

But  if  strikes  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  future,  some 
juster  system  of  arbitration  must  be  introduced  than 
that  which  now  prevails.  Fair  arbitration  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  except  where  every  fact  is  placed  before  the  arbi¬ 
trators  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  award  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  make.  It  is  impossible  for  the  arbi¬ 
trators  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  a  reduction  unless 
they  have  before  them  the  books  which  state  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  receipts  of  the  business  with  which  they 
are  concerned.  In  all  other  arbitrations  this  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  trade  arbitrations  will  never 
be  just,  and  therefore  never  satisfactory  to  the  losing 
party,  until  “  the  arbitrators  shall  have  the  power  of  a 
judge,  sitting  in  a  Nisi  Prius  Court,  to  compel  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  books  and  documents  of  either  party 
bearing  upon  the  enquiry.”  If  employers  object  to  this, 
then  let  them  not  pretend  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration, 
for  a  one-sided  arbitration  must  always  favour  one  party, 
and  is  really  not  arbitration  at  all ;  it  is  simply  playing 
at  law,  and  becomes  to  the  workman  a  game  of  toss,  in 
which  the  rule  is  “  heads  I  win,  and  tails  you  lose.” 
Besides,  if  employers  refuse  to  produce  their  books, 
when  they  claim  a  reduction  on  the  ground  that  the 
state  of  trade  requires  it,  outsiders  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  anxiety  to  hide  facts  as  to  “  the  state  of  trade  ” 
makes  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  reduction  is 
really  requisite.  If  the  reduction  be  a  just  and  fair  one, 
the  employers  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 


lose  by  snbmitting  their  books  to  the  arbitrators ;  the 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  reduction  will  stare  at  the 
arbitrators  from  the  pages  of  the  books.  It  is  true  that 
employers  refuse  to  reckon  wages  as  to  be  influenced  by 
profits  made ;  hiU  unless  wage  is  to  have  a  fair  'proportion 
of  the  profits^  ivage  cannot  he  asked  to  hear  a  fair  proper^ 
tion  of  the  losses.  The  demand  of  the  employers  that 
lessened  profits  must  mean  lessened  wage,  involves  the 
counter-demand  that  increased  profits  must  mean 
increased  wage.  The  men  feel  bitterly  that  in  the 
prosperous  years  from  1871  to  1874  the  employers  made 
enormous  profits,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
wage,  and  that  now,  in  these  evil  times  for  trade,  they 
want  to  send  down  the  wage  in  proportion  to  the 
diminished  profits.  The  fact  of  the  enormous  profits 
cannot  be  disputed,  because  the  making  of  the  fortunes 
was  patent  to  all.  A  Northumberland  coalhewer  writes 
to  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle’. — “Previous  to  1872, 
the  coalowners’  statements  were,  they  could  not  afford 
an  advance,  as  their  mines  were  not  paying  interest 
enough  on  the  outlay  to  afford  it ;  and  this  has  always 
been  their  cry,  except  in  times  like  the  Crimean  war,  or 
from  1871  to  1874.  And  yet  men  like  Sir  George 
Elliot,  Mr.  Love,  and  others,  can  start  with  but  little 
and  become  millionaires  in  thirty  years  from  a  trade 
which,  according  to  their  own  account,  seldom  pays  a 
fair  dividend  except  in  times  of  war  or  monetary  excite¬ 
ment,  and  often  working  at  a  margin  of  profit  so  low  as 
not  to  be  worth  while  leaving  their  capital  locked  up, 
and  sometimes  at  a  declared  loss.  Now,  then,  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  their  statements  to  the  workmen  and  the 
public  with  their  colossal  fortunes  ?  Is  it  their  state¬ 
ments  that  are  wrong  ?  or  does  the  money  taxed  after 
their  death  lie  to  tho  public  ?  There  is  only  one  way 
to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  workmen ; — that  is  in 
arbitration.  Accountants  chosen  by  the  workmen  must 
be  allowed  to  examine  every  book  belonging  to  the 
concern.  Until  that  is  done,  arbitration  is  only  a  farce  ; 
for  the  money  and  the  statements  of  capitalists'  do  not 
agree.  The  accountants  would  have  to  act  on  oath  to 
compile  a  fair  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  and  not 
divulge  any  secret  of  the  trade  to  any  beside  the  arbitra¬ 
tors  and  umpire,  if  one  be  needed.” 

Beal  arbitration  would  be  gladly  welcomed  and 
sturdily  upheld  by  all  the  intelligent  North  country 
miners,  and  the  action  of  the  less  thoughtful  would  be 
governed  by  theirs.  Such  arbitration  it  is  tho  duty  of 
all  earnest  and  justice-loving  Englishmen  to  strive  to 
introduce,  so  that  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour  may  lose  its  harsher  features. 


“DR.”  SLADE. 

Some  time  ago  in  France  the  method  of  a  certain  person, 
named  Buguet,  who  trafficked  in  “  spiriUphotographs,’'  was 
exposed,  by  his  own  confession,  in  open  court.  He  produced 
the  box  containing  a  number  of  dolls,  which  he  had  employed 
as  his  spiritual  sitters.  In  spite  of  this  two  elderly  and  edu¬ 
cated  witnesses  refused  to  believe  that  the  photographs  of  de¬ 
ceased  relations  supplied  to  them  were  the  result  of  trickery. 
One  of  them  persisted  that  the  portrait  was  so  like  his  dead 
wife  that  it  must  have  been  taken  from  life — or  rather  death. 
“  Had  you,”  asked  the  President  of  tho  Court  of  the  accused, 
“  any  means  of  knowing  tho  features  of  Madame  C.  P  ” 
“  Noi”  replied  the  prisoner  j  “  one  of  mv  dolls  happened,  I 
suppose,  to  bear  some  likeness  to  her.  You  hear,  said 
the  Presfdent,  “  from  the  man’s  own  lips  how  the  trick  was 
done.”  “No  matter;  I  am  perfectly  convinced  it  was  no 

This  is’an  admirable  illustration  of  the  'state  of  mind  into 
which  spiritualists  vfork  themselves.  They  cling  to  their 
cherished  belief  as  limpets  to  a  rock.  They  are  led  to  do  so 
partly  perhaps  from  a  vain  desire  to  possess  mysterious  know¬ 
ledge,  and  partly  from  a  longing  to  have  some  visible  proof  that 
life'^is  not  ended  by  death  upon  this  planet.  One  might  have 
thought  that  people  who  wished  to  believe  in  the  Bible  and  a 
future  state  could  do  so  without  the  advice  of  spirit  messages. 
But  it  would  seem  that  ill-written  communications  on  a  slate, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  dead  wife  of  an  American,  have 
greater  authority  over  some  pious  persons  than  Moses 
and  the  prophets  have.  “Dr.”  Slade’s  manifestations 
are  produced  ny  a  clever  but  tolerably  transparent  piece  of 
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trickery.  The  unusual  success  fvhich  they  have  had  is 
due  to  the  doctor’s  ”  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  means  which  he  employs.  lie  is 
aware  that  most  of  the  people  who  come  to  him  long  to  see 
and  believe  in  something  marvellous,  and  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  they  will  themselves  do  a  great  deal  of  his  work 
for  him.  He  knows  also  that  people  who  come  to  observe  his 
mode  of  working  wonders  will,  unless  they  have  had  some 
special  training,  see  nothing,  and  go  away,  if  not  believing  in 
spiritualism,  at  least  completely  mystified.  Much  of  his  per¬ 
formance  depends  upon  his  skill  in  calling  the  attention  of  his 
sitters  to  some  unimportant  matter,  while  under  their  very 
eyes,  if  they  knew  how  to  use  them,  he  is  preparing  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  an  important  “  manifestation.”  In  order  to  show  the 
difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled  observers  in  these 
matters,  we  here  print  two  accounts  of  one  and  the  same 

seance,”  the  first  wiitten  by  a  person  not  the  least  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  in  spiritualism,  and  not  a  good  observer; 
the  second  by  one  who,  as  he  says  in  his  account,  has 
for  some  fifteen  years  made  a  special  study  of  art  mamcal. 

**  On  entering  the  back  room  of  the  first-floor  which  Dr.  Slade 
uses  for  his  stances,  1  found  a  room  furnished  in  the  usual  way 
with  easy  chairs  and  a  small  square  table.  Dr.  Slade  removed 
the  cover  from  the  table,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  chair  at  one 
side  while  he  sat  at  the  other.  On  joining  hands,  rappings 
were  heard  under  and  on  the  table,  and  at  Dr.  Slade’s  own 
chair.  These  rappings  also  obeyed  his  orders,  and  produced 
themselves  by  command  at  various  parts  of  the  table.  They 
seemed  also,  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure,  to  proceed  from  a 
table  or  sideboard  behind  me.  Dr.  Slade  then  produced  a 
slate  on  which  he  placed  a  very  small  piece  of  slate  pencil.  He 
asked  the  rapping  spirit,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  that  of  his 
departed  wife,  if  she  would  write.  The  reply  was  given  in  the 
usual  manner  of  expressing  an  affirmative  by  three  raps.  He 
then,  keeping  niy  two  hands  touched  with  the  fingers  of  his 
left,  held  the  slate  under  the  fable  with  his  right,  the  wrist 
and  part  of  the  thumb  being  distinctly  visible.  A  sound  of 
writing  was  heard,  and  on  its  ceasing,  the  slate  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  writing  of  a  loose  and  running  character, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  read.  It  was  a  message  of  the  kind 
-common  among  spiritualist  circles,  and  spoke  of  those  who 
•blind  their  eyes  to  the  truth  in  the  effort  to  discover  tricks. 

•  Several  messages  of  this  sort  were  written  in  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Slade  then  took  the  elate,  carefully  cleaned  both  sides,  a 
fact  of  w'hich  I  am  quite  sure,  and  laying  it  on  the  table,  not 
holding  it  under,  invited  the  spirit  of  his  wife  to  write  me  a 
letter.  His  left  hand  was  in  mine,  his  right  hand  open,  resting 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  top  of  the  slate.  A  noise  as  of 
writing  was  clearly  heard,  and  immediately  after  it  had  finished 
Dr.  Slade  turned  the  slate  over  and  showed  the  side  covered 
with  writing  freshly  written.  The  letter  was  of  no  importance 
whatever,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  elate  was  shown  to 
me,  clean  on  both  sides,  before  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  that 
if  Dr.  Slade  had  written  any  portion  of  the  letter  he  must  have 
turned  over  the  slate  and  written  it  before  my  eyes.  But  this 
he  did  not  do.  How,  then,  was  the  writing  produced  ? 

Again,  I  wTote  at  my  own  request  a  question  on  the  slate, 
carefully  holding  it  so  that  Dr.  Slade  could  not  possibly  read 
iny  message,  unless  the  slate  had  been  transparent.  It  was  not 
a  common  question — not,  that  is,  a  question  which  was  within 
any  reasonable  probability  of  being  guessed.  Now,  Dr.  Slade 
did  not,  could  uot,  see  that  question.  Yet,  on  his  holding  it 
under  the  table,  I  heard  as  before  the  writing,  and  presently 
read  the  reply.  The  writer,  whoever  it  w^as,  knew  what  the 
question  was,  because  she  or  he  referred  to  it.  The  fact  that 
she  did  not  give  me  the  information  asked  for  is  comparatively 
irrelevant,  because  my  difficulty  is  that  she  or  he  could  read 
the  question. 

**  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Slade,  by  some  power  or 
•ome  conjuring  apparatus  of  an  unknown  or  extraordinary 
kind,  succeeds  in  getting  messages  written  on  slates  which 
are  held  under  tables,  and  on  slates  which  are  laid  on  tables. 
If  it  is  a  cheat,  then  surely  eyes  were  never  so  cheated  before. 
If  it  is  an  actual  manifestation  of  spiritual  power,  it  seems  to 
me  a  distinct  advance  in  the  old  and  w’ell-known  tappings  of 
the  usual  stances.  I  may  add  that  there  were  other  things. 
A  chair  situated  at  a  corner  of  the  table  where  Dr.  Slade  could 
not  possibly  reach  it,  was  violently  overturned ;  my  coat,  on 
the  side  furthest  from  the  medium,  was  strongly  pulled.  The 
slate  was  written  upon  when  held  upon  my  head.  And  I  was 
touched  by  soft  hands  on  the  side  away  from  Dr.  Slade.  Add 
to  this  that  the  stances  are  in  broad  daylight.” 

So  much  for  the  first  account  of  what  was  seen  by  an  un¬ 
trained  eve.  Now  let  us  see  w’hat  the  expert  makes  of  the 
same  permrinance. 

“  I  was  induced  to  attend  a  ‘  spritualistic  stance  ’  at  Dr. 
Slade’s,  having  heard  and  read  glowing  accounts  of  the  new 
medium,  w’ho,  it  was  confidently  asserted,  w’as  going  to  convert 
all  London  to  the  spiritualistic  faith.  Going  as  a  thorough 
sceptic,  and  also  suspecting  trickery,  I  was  at  least  prepared  to 


see  something  clever  on  the  part  of  the  medium,  as  it  seemed 
no  one  had  been  able  to  account  in  any  way  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  produced.  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  all  my  life, 
I  saw  through  the  whole  of  the  miserable  business  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  raps  on  the  table  and  on  the  chair 
the  jumping  chair,  the  rising  table,  the  playing  of  the  accordion* 
and,  above  all,  the  so-called  messages  on  the  slate,  were  to  me 
clear  and  palpable  frauds,  and  were  so  clumsily  done  that  it  is 
a  wonder  they  have  escaped  detection  for  so  long  a  time.  The 
stance  was  carried  out  under  no  test  conditions  whatever,  so 
that  the  medium  was  free  to  do  as  he  willed,  and  need  I  say 
that  he  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  *  fool  me  to 
the  top  of  my  bent  ?  ’  All  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers  that 
I  had  seen  were  inaccurate,  because  the  writers,  suspecting  no 
trickery,  had  not  been  on  the  alert,  and  therefore  everything 
appeared  to  them  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  straightforward.  In 
one  most  important  particular  were  these  accounts  wrong,  for 
they  stated  that  both  sides  of  the  slate  were  shown  by  the 
medium,  then  the  slate  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  table,  hands 
joined  together,  and  that,  on  turning  the  slate  over,  it 
was  found  covered  with  writing.  An  expert  sees  at  once 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  although  the  slate  is  shown  on  both 
sides,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  sSancpf  it  certainly  is 
not  shown  on  both  sides  Just  previous  to  its  being  laid  flat  on 
the  table.  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  whole  of  these 
manifestations  are  not  due  to  so-called  spiritualism,  but  are 
produced  by  the  medium  himself,  aided  by  a  few  mechanical 
appliances  and  not  a  few  falsehoods.  The  utter  absurdity  of 
the  whole  affair  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
medium  pushes  a  slate  towards  the  sitter  with  his  own  Aand, 
and  then  tells  you  it  is  coming  of  its  own  freewill.  If  one 
could  swallow  that,  one’s  gullibility  would  be  boundless, 
and  probably  it  is  put  forward  by  the  medium  as  a  test  of 
one’s  credulity.  *  After  that  the  Deluge.’  Your  coat  is  pulled 
violently,  you  are  touched  on  the  knee  by  a  soft  hand  (at 
least  so  the  medium  said,  but  I  happen  to  know  it  was  not  a 
hand  at  all),  a  chair  rises,  and  appears  to  adhere  to  the  under 
part  of  the  table,  and  then  falls  violently  on  the  floor,  and  the 
table  rises  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the  air,  whilst  the 
hands  of  the  persons  present  are  lying  on  the  top  of  it.  These 
two  latter  manifestations  are  accomplished  in  an  absurdly 
simple  manner,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  business  is  carried  out 
by  equally  simple  means.  The  writing  on  the  slate  (if  writing 
it  can  be  called)  is  a  mere  scrawl  in  the  first  few  communica¬ 
tions,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  marks  that  would  be 
made  by  a  blackbeetle  just  escaped  from  a  treacle  pot 
The  medium  who  says  this  is  a  message  from  the  dead 
hurriedly  reads  a  few  sentences,  and  then  hastily  wipes  the 
scrawl  out,  as  though  ashamed  of  the  production.  The  last, 
and  what  may  be  termed  the  *  long  communication,’  was  well 
written,  and  could  bo  read  by  anybody,  which  shows  that  it 
was  previously  prepared.  I  asked  to  bo  allowed  to  make  a 
communication,  or  rather  to  write  a  question  on  the  slate. 
This  was  acceded  to,  and  I  wrote  a  question  that  the  medium 
could  not  answer,  I  knew ;  but  if  the  spirits  did,  I  could  then 
have  claimed  1,000/.  reward,  for  that  is  the  sum  pub¬ 
licly  offered  for  the  information  required.  The  medium 
took  the  slate,  and  affected  not  to  notice  what  I  had  written 
(indeed,  looked  quite  another  way)  whilst  putting  the  slate 
under  the  table,  yet  I  caught  that  artful  medium’s  eye 
furtively  reading  my  question,  and  I  need  hardly  say  there 
came  up  some  evasive  answer  just  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  bv  one  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  mystery. 
You  will  probably  want  to  ask  me  two  questions — (1) 

*  If  you  have  discovered  the  source  of  the  manifestations 
to  be  the  medium’s  trickery,  why  not  make  an  exposi  of 
the  modus  operandi^ ;  and  (2)  ‘By  what  authority  do 
you  declare  these  manifestations  to  be  frauds  on  the  public  ?  ’ 
My  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  that  if  I  were  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  are  cheated  the  medium  would 
simply  adopt  a  different  way  of  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
I  should  be  branded  as  a  perverter  of  truth,  whose  testimony 
was  utterly  untrustworthy.  To  the  second  I  reply  that  I  speak 
as  one  having  authority,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
engaged  for  nearly  fifteen  years  in  the  study  of  the  mysterious, 
and  that  all  the  tricks  of  the  most  celebrated  persons,  be  they 
conjurers  or  mediums,  are  known  to  me,  or  have  been  fathomed 
by  me,  and  I  think  you  will  admit  that  some  weight  should 
surely  be  attached  to  my  statement.  I  enclose  my  card,  and 
from  that  you  will  gather  I  am  no  ’prentice  hand,  and,  more¬ 
over,  I  will  undertake  to  reproduce  all  the  manifestations  I  saw 
on  that  occasion,  if  it  be  so  desired.” 

To  those  two  accounts,  which  may  bo  advantageously  com¬ 
pared  by  any  unprejudiced  person,  we  would  add  two  observar 
lions  drawn  from  our  personal  experience.  The  writer  of  the 
first  account  says  that  the  chair  placed  at  the  comer  of  the 
table  and  raised  was  “  situated  where  Dr.  Slade  could  not  pos- 
siblv  reach  it.”  This  is  of  course  the  mere  guesswork  of  an 
unskilful  eye,  and  on  two  occasions  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  chair,  when  moved  accidentally  or  intentionally  before  the 
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trick  of  raising  it,  has  been  immediately  |^t  back  to  its  original 
place  on  some  pretext  by  the  medium.  ^But  this  is  a  matter  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  There  is  more  than  one  way 
of  raising  a  chair.  Our  second  observation  is  that  on  one 
occasion  “  Dr.”  Slade,  probably  from  carelessness,  produced  a 
long  well-written  message  on  his  slate  without  putting  any 
pencil  underneath  it.  This  will  of  course  be  hailed  by  spi¬ 
ritualists  as  a  new  and  marvellous  proof  of  the  medium’s 

Eower ;  for  if  the  spirits  can  write  where  there  is  no  room  for 
uman  writing,  it  is  but  a  little  more  wonderful  that  they 
should  produce  the  noise  of  writing  and  a  legible  communica¬ 
tion  on  a  slate  without  the  use  of  a  slate-pencil.  People  who 
are  not  infected  with  spiritual  folly  may  possibly  draw  another 
conclusion  from  this  fact. 


the  hind  wheels  were  level  with  him,  he  saw  that  the  guard 
had  a  rope  in  his  hand,  with  a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of 
i^  This  apparatus  Mr.  Cracknall  deliberately  aimed  at  the 
bicycle ;  the  leaden  ball  entangled  itself  in  the  front  wheel ; 
the  bicycle  was  upset,  entangling  Mr.  Mitchell  as  he  fell ;  and 
that  gentleman  was  dragged  several  yards  along  the  road,  and 
seriously  injured.  The  defence  was  that  he  had  used  bad 
language.  The  evidence,  however,  is  entirely  the  other  way ; 
and  even  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  can  hardly  think  that,  because  a  clerk 
or  shopboy  on  a  bicycle  so  far  forgets  what  is  duo  to  his 
betters  as  to  use  bad  language  to  a  gentleman  on  the  top  of  a 
coach,  he  is  on  that  account  to  be  lashed  across  the  face  with  a 
whip,  snared  in  a  lassoo,  and  dragged  along  the  high  road  at  the 
risk  of  liis  life.  The  awkward  feature  in  the  case  is  that  the 
instrument,  whatever  it  was,  which  Crackuall  used,  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  manufactured  for  the  express  purpose  to  which  it  was 
put,  and  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Cracknall  himself  had  shown 
it  at  various  places  along  the  road,  with  the  remark  that  “  ho 
had  got  something  for  the  bicyclers  at  last.”  This  being  so, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  “  a  deli¬ 
berate  intention  had  been  shown  and  special  apparatus  pre¬ 
pared,”  and  he  accordingly  fined  Mr.  Cracknall  in  the  sum  of 
hi.  and  costs.  Cracknall,  as  guard  of  the  coach,  is,  of  course. 


MR.  PARSONS  AND  THE  BICYCLERS. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  the  learned  Assistant- Judge  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Sessions,  has  been  distinguishing  himself  at  Edgware, 
where  he  sat  on  Wednesday  last  as  presiding  magistrate  in 
petty  session,  with  four  other  Middlesex  magistrates.  The 
offenders  brought  before  the  bench  were  Mr.  Francis  Parsons, 
the  driver  and  owner  of  the  St.  Alban’s  coach,  and  Henry 
Cracknall,  its  guard,  each  of  whom  was  charged  with  a  very 
gross  and  outrageous  assault.  The  road  from  London  to  St. 
Alban’s,  by  way  of  Hendon,  is  one  very  much  frequented  by 
bicyclers,  and  one  day  last  month  a  number  of  young  men, 
mounted  on  bicycles,  were  making  their  way  along  it 
towards  St  Albans.  One  of  these,  a  Mr.  Gee,  in 
company  with  a  Mr.  Goulburn,  overtook  the  coach  a  little 
beyond  the  place  known  as  the  “  Welsh  Harp.”  In  the 
ordinary  course  it  is  the  rule  of  the  road  that,  when  vou  pass 
another  vehicle,  you  give  it  the  near  side.  This  Mr.  Gee  tried 
to  do,  but  the  driver  of  the  coach  pulled  his  horses  across  the 
road,  so  that  he  had  to  choose  between  being  driven  into  the 
hedge  or  crushed  under  the  wheels  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
dropping  behind  on  the  other.  He  prudently  chose  the  latter, 
and  kept  a  few  minutes  in  the  rear  of  the  coach.  Hereupon 
Cracknall,  the  guard,  roared  out  to  him  to  come  on,”  and 
took  aim  at  him  with  what  looked  like  a  ball  of  lead  at  the 
end  of  a  rope.  Mr.  Gee  seems  to  have  taken  these  hostile 
demonstrations  as  being  nothing  more  than  a  practical 
joke.  When,  however,  he  attempted  to  pass  the  coach 
a  second  time,  on  the  near  side,  he  was  again  driven 
into  the  gutter,  the  coach  persistently  keeping  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  road,  but  swerving  to  right  and  left 
whenever  he  attempted  to  pass  it.  He  made  a  third  attempt, 
and  this  time  Mr.  Parsons,  the  driver,  turned  round  in  his  seat, 
leant  back  across  the  roof  of  the  coach,  and  lashed  him  violently 
across  the  face  with  his  driving-whip.  Mr.  Parsons’  excuse 
for  all  this  is,  that  his  horses  had  been  frightened  by  the 
bicycles,  and  were  running  away ;  that  he  had,  in  effect,  lost 
all  control  over  them  ;  and  that  he  was  afraid  every  moment 
that  the  coach  would  be  upset  and  the  passengers  killed  or 
injured.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  tbe 
occurrence  took  place  in  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill,  and  that 
Mr.  Gee  positively  declared  that  he  himself,  although  able  to 
pass  the  coach,  was  not  going  more  than  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
When  a  four-in-hand  is  running  away,  the  driver  has  no  hand 
to  spare  for  his  whip ;  much  less  would  he  be  able  to  lean 
back  and  lash  at  a  man  who  is  about  level  with  the  hind 
wheels.  Whether  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  considered  these  pro¬ 
babilities  we  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  he  allowed  the  country 
gentlemen  who  sat  with  him  on  the  bench  to  overrule  him. 
In  any  case  the  sentence  he  passed  was  miserably  inadequate 
to  the  nature  of  the  outrage.  Mr.  Parsons,  ho  said,  ”  had 
acted  thoughtlessly  and  in  a  moment  of  great  irritation,  and  he 
should  therefore  tine  him  21.  and  costs.”  It  does  not,  it  is  true, 
seem  that,  beyond  the  pain  at  the  time,  Mr.  Gee  was  much 
injured ;  but  to  lash  a  man  with  a  horsewhip  is  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  an  assault  of  a  very  serious  character ;  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  can  afford  to  run  a  mail  coach  between  London  and 
St.  Alban’s  for  his  own  amusement  is  not  likely  to  think  much 
of  forty  shillings  and  a  lawyer’s  bill  of  a  few  pounds. 

The  assault  committed  by  Cracknall  was  even  more  out¬ 
rageous.  A  Mr.  Mitchell,  another  bicycler,  left  the  Welsh 
Harp  ”  a  little  before  the  coach,  and  proceeded  at  an  easy  pace 
along  the  road.  As  the  coach  came  up,  tbe  gentlemen  on  the 
roof  shouted  out  to  him  that  he  ought  to  have  his  nose  pulled, 
and  began  to  pelt  him  with  what  he  believed  to  be  stones. 
As  the  wheelers  were  about  level  with  him,  Mr.  Parsons  leant 
across  from  his  driving-box  to  the  near  side,  and  lashed  at  him 
with  his  whip.  There  is  no  pretence  this  time  that  the  horses 
were  running  away,  or  that  Mr.  Mitchell  had  frightened 
them  by  passing  the  coach  at  a  dangerous  rate  of  speed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  coach  that  was  passing 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  attempt  to  lash  him  with  the 


Mr.  Parsons’  servant,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in 
preparing  the  machine,  and  using  it  as  he  did,  he  was  acting 
under  that  gentleman’s  express  orders,  and  that  consequently 
Mr.  Parsons,  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  was  quite  as  much 
guilty  of  the  abominable  assault  committed  on  Mitchell  as  if 
he  had  actually  swung  the  machine  himself.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  and  his  brother  magistrates  conveniently 
overlooked. 

The  penalties  imposed  were  monstroudy  inadequate.  Mr. 
Parsons’  story,  that  his  horses  were  running  away,  and  that  he 
had  lost  all  control  of  them,  is,  upon  the  face  of  the  evidence, 
untrue.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Parsons  is  the  kind  of 
gentleman  who  thinks  it  fun  to  crowd  bicyclers  into  the  ditch, 
to  lash  them  across  the  face  with  his  whip,  and  to  upset 
their  machines  with  a  lassoo'.  Country  gentlemen — especially 
when  their  tastes  set  stableward — nave  only  too  often  a 
very  singular  notion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  practical 
joke.  In  the  days  of  the  Regency,  Mr.  Parsons  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  considered  a  very  funny  fellow,  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  humour;  and  the  traditions  of  tho  Regency 
have  lingered  nowhere  so  long  as  amongst  country  gentlemen 
of  the  Osbaldiston  and  Western  type.  A  very  great  deal  was 
said,  during  the  course  of  the  case,  about  the  “  annoyance  ”  which 
bicyclers  cause  to  drivers  and  equestrians,  but  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  evidence  given  to  that  effect.  If  a  bicycle  had  ever 
really  frightened  Mr.  Parsons’  horses,  no  doubt  ho  could  have 
told  the  bench  ns  much.  Instead  of  this  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  vague  statements  about  annoyance  ”  and  trouble.” 
No  doubt,  if  a  man  is  driving  spirited  horses,  they  will  become 
restive,  and  will  need  careful  handling  if  a  bicycle  passes  or 
overtakes  them  at  a  high  rate  of  speed ;  but  a  gig,  or  a 
carrier’s  cart,  or  a  wheelbarrow,  or  a  load  of  hay,  or 
a  yelping  dog,  will  affect  them  in  just  the  same  way, 
and  if  a  man  is  not  equal  to  such  ordinary  chances  of  the  road 
he  has  no  business  on  the  box  of  a  mail  conch.  If  the  bicyclers 
really  annoyed  Mr.  Parsons  by  furiously  driving,  he  could  have 
summoned  them.  Instead  of  that,  he  makes  it  his  business  to 
lash  at  them  with  his  whip,  and  instructs  his  servant  to  do  hU 
best  to  break  their  limbs,  and  possibly  their  necks,  by  tripping 
them  up  in  a  slip  noose.  When  he  is  asked  what  he  has  to 
say  by  way  of  excuse  for  blackguardism  of  this  kind,  his  reply 
is  that  bicyclers  annoy  him.  Mr.  Parsons  is  evidently  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  fine  old  type,  who  holds  that  the 
high  road  is  made  exclusively  for  people  who  can  afford  to 
drive  a  four-in-hand,  and  that  a  farmer  who  complains 
because  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt  do  him  the  honour 
to  ride  over  his  wheat  is  a  mean-spirited  cur  who  wants 
a  touch  of  the  dog-whip.  How  far  Mr.  Sergeant 
Cox  may  share  these  views  we  do  not  know,  but  ho  drivelled 
very  pitifully  about  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  public 
against  bicycles.”  Most  people  will  think  that  there  is  a  greater 
necessity  for  protecting  bicyclers  against  ruffians  who  attempt 
to  break  their  necks  by  upsetting  them  while  they  are  going 
at  full  speed.  If  a  Hansom  cabdriver  were  to  be  charged 
before  Mr.  Sergeant  Cox,  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  with  lash¬ 
ing  a  bicycler  in  the  face  with  his  whip,  and  then  upsetting 
him  by  catching  his  bicycle  in  a  noose,  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  learned  Sergeant  would  do  something  more  than  fine  the 
offender  a  few  sorry  shillings.  Bicyclers  may  possibly  be  a 
nuisance  if  they  take,  as  it  is  said  some  of  them  have  done,  to 
driving  furiously  along  the  suburban  roads.  There  are  “galloping 
cads,”  no  doubt,  in  the  bicycling  world,  exactly  as  there  are  gal¬ 
loping  cads  in  Rotten  Row,  and  upon  tho  Parade  at  Brighton. 
But  bicyclers,  ns  a  rule,  are  inoffensive  folk,  whose  only  wish  is 
to  be  allowed  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way.  Gentlemen,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of 
a  four-in-hand,  are  only  too  apt  to  give  themselves  aggressive 
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airs.  Hob,  the  grinder,  in  *  Dombev  and  Son,*  very  profoundly 
observes,  that  **  coves  might  thinK  as  pigeons  was  innercent 
birds  enough,  but  no  one  knows  what  they  leads  a  cove  into.” 
Similarly,  riding  upon  a  four-in>hand,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  even  driving  it,  need  not  necessarily  develop  a  lawless 
and  insolent  frame  of  mind.  There  is,  however,  unfortunately, 
about  coach  drivers  and  coach  passengers  of  the  modem  type, 
an  amount  of  v^pis,  which  is  often  little  short  of  downnght 
ruffianism.  Old  Mr.  Weller  would  never  have  allowed  his 
passengers  to  pelt  pedestrians  with  eggs  and  rotten  apples, 
and  to  shout  out  indecent  remarks  to  women.  He  certainly 
would  never,  under  any  provocation,  have  lashed  a  traveller 
across  the  face  with  his  whip,  or  have  instructed  his  guard  to 
catch  him  in  a  slip  noose,  and  drag  him  along  the  road  behind 
the  coach.  The  elder  Mr.  Weller,  however,  is  every  inch  of 
bim  a  gentleman  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Parsons  wants  to  learn  how  to 
drive  a  coach  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  drive  it,  he  had  better 
study  his  *  Pickwick  Papers.*  Should  he  do  so,  he  will  perhaps 
also  bo  brought  to  see  that  there  are  other  forms  of  fun  than 
that  of  assaulting  harmless  travellers  along  the  high  road. 
Gentlemen,  however,  of  Mr.  Parsons’  typo  seldom  extend  their 
studies  much  beyond  *  Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  'I’our  ’  and  the 
biography  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Mytton,  and  their  ideas  of 
fun  are  consequently  almost  as  limited  as  their  manners,  and, 
we  may  add,  their  vocabulary. 


LOOKING  FOR  QUARTERS  IN  SEASIDE 
NORMANDY. 

II. 

Wo  had  felt  so  certain  of  finding  an  at  least  tolerable 
sojourning  place  at  either  Yport  or  Les  Petites  Dalles,  that  we 
had  not  taken  a  prolonged  journey  just  now  into  our  plans  at 
all,  although  it  was  one  of  our  inducements  for  selecting  this 
part  of  the  coast  that  later,  if  we  wished  to  change  our 
quarters,  we  could  saunter  by  short  drives  eastward,  from  one 
to  another  of  the  series  of  rural  bathing-places  stretching  to 
Dieppe.  Venlettes,  neighbour,  and  therefore  rival  of  Les 
Petites  Dalles,  the  little  sleepy  town  of  St.  Valery  en  Caux, 
above  all  Yenles,  with  its  credit  for  landscapes  and  water- 
cresses,  would  be  at  hand  to  choose  among  in  a  day’s  excursion. 
But,  “  Rest  ye,  brother  travellers,  we  will  not  wander  more,” 
was  our  burden  for  the  moment.  We  had  strong  reasons  for 
wishing  to  settle  down,  ns  soon  as  we  could,  to  a  fixed  address 
for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  our  disheartened  mood 
we  foreboded  that  we  might  go  further  and  fare  worse.  Early 
next  morning  we  once  more,  and  finally,  left  Fdcamp  for  Les 
Petites  Dalles.  This  time  our  landlady  appreciated  our  ob¬ 
stinacy,  and  found  no  dilficiilty  in  supplying  us  with  a 
carriage. 

The  garrets  were  very  small,  very  poverty-stricken ;  there 
was  no  denying  it.  Our  books,  ranged  on  the  ricketty  chest 
of  drawers,  produced  a  somewhat  less  disconsolate  effect,  but 
there  our  success  ended.  No  grouping  of  coats  and  shawls 
on  the  hanging-pegs,  no  draping  of  portmanteaux  in  railway- 
wrappers,  with  the  bright  side  out,  avail  to  make  our 
squalor  picturesque.  There  being  neither  the  customary 
Bun-blinas  nor  window-curtains,  seemed  likely  to  lead 
to  inconvenient  complications  by  candle-light,  but  the 
landlord  was  able  to  provide  for  the  lady’s  room  a  piece  of 
old  chintz  to  be  pinned  across  the  window  at  night.  A  big 
zinc  pitcher  was  also  supplied  in  each  room  to  reinforce  the 
national  milk-jug  in  the  wash-hand  basin,  and  the  filling  our 

Sitchers  once  a  day  became  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  our 
iscourso  with  the  recalcitrant  but  obligingly-mannered 
chambermaid,  who,  as  is  the  custom  of  her  kind  in  less  than 
the  very  best  French  inns,  entered  upon  a  course  of  experi¬ 
ments  how  little  clean  water  brought  to  our  rooms  and  how 
much  dirty  left  there  we  could  be  trained  to  accept  as  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  obligations  towards  us.  The  Grand  Hotel  des 
Bains  des  Petites  Dalles  follows  the  ingenious  Norman  method 
of  making  the  absence  of  bells  a  substitute  for  attendance,  and 
this,  which  should  have  been  the  chambermaid’s  vantage, 
became  ours.  Regularly  every  evening  one  of  us  descended  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  landlord  or  his  sister  was  sure  to  be 
found,  and  meekly  remarked  that  the  chambermaid  had  for¬ 
gotten  us,  and  regularly  every  evening  the  landlord  or  his 
sister  expressed  surprise  at  the  chambermaid’s  forgetfulness, 
until,  convinced  of  our  perseverance,  both  at  last  abandoned 
neutrality  and  sided  with  us.  Deserted  by  her  natural  allies, 
the  chambermaid,  after  a  few  desultory  efforts  at  resistance, 
yielded  ns  obligingly  as  she  had  struggled,  and  thenceforth 
smilingly  filled  our  pitchers  and  emptied  our  basins — doubtless 
sharing  m  her  private  mind  the  opinion  once  confided  to  one 
of  us  by  an  Alsacien  man-chambermaid  at  Caen,  that  it  was 
very  lucky  other  people  did  not  dirty  so  much  water  as  the 
English. 

In  spite  of  the  roughness  of  the  hotel  the  company  assembled 


in  it  was  of  a  good  social  class.  They  were  not  fashionable 
nor  wealthy,  nor  of  influential  station,  but  some  of  them  could 
boast  nobility,  and  all  belonged  to  that  higher  world  in  which 
one  does  not  put  one’s  knife  into  one’s  mouth.  They  had 
known  each  other  before,  or  had  known  each  other’s  friends 
and  they  formed  an  intimate  group.  They  were  very  ready  to 
admit  strangers  of  established  gentility  into  their  familiarity, 
but  their  delay  and  their  haste  were  alike  too  naive,  and  an 
Englishman  kept  at  bay  in  a  civil  suspense,  and  inspected,  as 
it  were,  through  a  telescope  for  the  first  and  second  day,  might, 
on  the  third,  fail  to  detect  a  compliment  when  some  chance 
answer,  showing  that  his  sister  had  married  a  colonel,  or  that 
his  uncle  had  a  house  in  the  country,  won  him  instant  admis¬ 
sion  within  the  charmed  circle.  Later  another  group  was 
formed.  Eight  or  niue  newcomers,  who  claimed  no  more  than 
hourgeoisief  protested  that  it  was  absurd  that  eight  or  nine 
firstcomers  of  no  note,  and  but  a  moderate  sort  of  nobility, 
should  constitute  themselves  a  ruling  aristocracy  over  the 
hotel,  and  assign  the  others  their  distances.  They  resolved  to 
keep  independent  and  together.  And  either  because  the  future 
arrivals  were  of  the  bourgeoisiCf  or  because  while  the  predomi¬ 
nant  party  was  informing  itself  of  their  status,  they  dropped 
into  acquaintance  with  the  newcomers’  party,  the  newcomers’ 
party  got  all  the  recruits.  But  the  predominant  party  hod 
possession  of  the  .salon,  where  they  played  loto  every  evening, 
and  which  they  so  nearly  filled  that,  even  if  they  did  not,  as 
the  accusation  against  them  lay,  drive  away  the  unrecognised 
by  volleys  of  inextinguijjhable  titters  and  scarcely  sotto  voce 
criticisms,  the  presence  of  another  and  detached  group  was 
difficult.  The  toto-board,  by  whose  persevering  use  the  pre¬ 
dominant  party  had  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  over  the 
salon  table  and  most  of  the  chairs,  was  the  personal  property  of 
one  of  the  members  of  that  party ;  the  malcontents  were  there¬ 
fore  precluded  from  the  obvious  and  simple  manoeuvre  of 
getting  the  salon  first  and  playing  loto  themselves.  With 
heartfelt  laments  over  the  tedious  evenings  they  must  wear 
away  they  abandoned  all  attempts  on  the  salon ;  and  when  the 
night  breeze  got  too  chill  for  them  to  remain  together  out  of 
doors,  went  indoors  to  bed  before  the  birds. 

There  seem  to  be  perpetual  heartburnings  over  this  well- 
intended  salon.  It  is  not  in  the  hotel  itself,  but  in  a  small 
wooden  appendix  called  the  chalet,  in  which  are  also  three 
bedrooms.  Somehow  the  tenants  of  these  bedrooms,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  are  of  one  company,  inevitably  glide  or  rush,  ac¬ 
cording  to  temperament,  into  an  hallucination  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  over  the  public  salon  and  garden  which  complete  the 
chalet’s  premises.  In  one  instance  this  hallucination  acquired 
such  force  that  an  old  lady,  in  preference  to  locking  her  own 
door  communicating  with  the  salon,  took  to  locking  up  the 
salon  itself  during  her  absence  at  meals,  to  the  exclusion,  not 
only  of  all  the  other  visitors  of  the  hotel,  whom  she  might  as¬ 
sume  to  be  like  herselfengagedelsewhere,  but  of  outsiders  who 
were  paying  weekly  or  monthly  subscriptions  for  the  use  of 
the  room  and  its  battered  piano.  We  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  doubtless  the  hottest  contest  for  the  salon  ever  fought, 
and  one  which  bade  fair  to  empty  the  inn.  Two  men, 
one  of  them  bearing  a  plutocrat  name  at  whose  sound  the 
landlord’s  heart  over-brimmed  with  pride  and  hope,  arrived 
accompanied  by  two  women  in  the  garments  of  decency,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  chalet.  Next  day  the  party  was 
transformed  :  two  men  and  two  nondescripts  sallied  forth,  all 
clad  in  jerkins  and  knickerbockers,  the  only  distinction  in  dress 
being  that  two  of  the  four  wide-  brimmed  hats  were  tied  down 
gipsy-bonnet  fashion,  and  in  this  costume,  and  manners  to 
match,  the  nondescripts  continued  to  affront  the  respectability 
of  Les  Petites  Dalles.  Great  were  the  annoyance  and  disgust 
throughout  the  place ;  visitors  and  natives,  gentlefolk  and 
cottagers,  alike  resented  the  indignity  offered  the  plage 
patriarcale  and  the  injury  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  its  rising 
prospects  by  the  unseemly  and  too  conspicuous  four.  The 
thing  would  have  been  outrageous  anywhere,  and  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  some  should  have  conceived  that  kicking  might 
be  an  appropriate  comment  to  offer*  the  professing  gentlemen 
who  had  been  capable  of  introducing  impossible  companions 
among  ladies  in  the  familiar  life  of  a  seaside  boarding-hotel  of 
this  sort ;  but  at  Les  Petites  Dalles,  to  whose  safe  unmundane 
precincts  careful  husbands  detained  in  Paris  consign  their  young 
wives,  and  where  even  unmarried  damsels  sometimes  are 
trusted  to  abide  alone  if  the  doctor  insists  on  sea  air  before 
elders  can  leave  their  affairs  to  give  chaperonage,  the  intrusion 
of  les  homines,  as  the  quartett  was  dubbed,  was  as  if  May-dajr 
sweeps  had  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  young  ladies 
boarding-school  at  a  picnic.  Les  hommes  could  not  appeM 
at  the  table  d’hote,  but  they  had  the  salon  at 
mercy,  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  hotel  and  the  sub¬ 
scribers  awoke  and  found  themselves  salonless.  Nothing 
else  was  talked  of  in  the  village,  on  the  beach,  in  the  sea; 
nothing  else,  alas !  at  our  table  d’hote.  The  bewildered  land¬ 
lord,  oppressed  with  ceaseless  remonstrances,  plunged  his  himds 
wildly  into  his  hair,  and  shrieked,  “  Mon  Dieu  I  mon  Dieu  I 
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at  which  they  shall  begin  is  schemed  for  on  rising,  or  over- 
night,  with  much  consideration,  for  the  best  time  of  tide,  the 
most  beneficial  interval  to  let  elapse  before  or  after  one’s  walk, 
the  exact  epoch  after  a  meal  the  doctor  considers  as  the  crisis 
of  digestion  at  which  the  bath  will  suit  one’s  constitution,  and 
the  hour  at  which  there  will  be  most  society  in  the  water,  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  instant  once  fixed  is  irrevocable. 
**  I  bathe  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  eleven  ”  is  the  incontro¬ 
vertible  answer  to  no  matter  what  tempt>ition  to  do  anything 
else.  For  pastimes  there  are  sitting  under  an  awning  on  the 
beach  and  talking,  sitting  under  a  verandah  outside  the  hotel 
and  talking,  sitting  in  the  chalet  garden  and  talking,  playing 
loto  in  the  salon,  and  shrimping.  As  a  general  rule,  you  do 
not  catch  any  shrimps  to  speak  of.  You  go  out  dressed  as  little 
as  possible,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  except  as  to  the  head, 
which  you  cover  with  a  hat  of  some  sort  of  grass  or  chip,  which 
is  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  straw,  and  delightfully  light  and 
cool,  a  hat  the  size  of  a  marketwoman’s  basket,  trimmed  with' 
a  red  worsted  tape  and,  when  a  lady  is  the  wearer,  tied  down 
over  her  ears  with  another  tape  ;  you  wear  a  fishing  basket 
across  your  shoulders  and  a  net  in  your  hand,  and  you  stand 
deep  in  warm  salt  water  among  the  rocks  all  day,  as 
happy  as  a  child.  The  coarse  linen  shoes,  with  hempen 
soles,  known  as  espadrillcs,  protect  your  feet  from  the 
sharp  rock ;  socks  and  stockings  are  laid  aside.  Ladies 
generally  wear  their  bathing  gear  of  blouse,  belt,  and  trousers ; 
and  when  one  gets  the  idea  of  little  boys  in  pinafores  discon¬ 
nected  from  their  appearance,  one  perceives  that  their  raiment 
is  more  sufficient,  as  well  as  more  convenient,  than  timid  devices 
of  walking  gowns  tucked  up  and  kirtled  to  the  knee.  We 
suspected  some  of  the  ladies  of  carrying  shrimping  nets  merely 
to  be  able  to  go  thus  commodiously  garbed  and  splash  and 
scramble  as  they  pleased ;  for  etiquette  is  strict  at  Les  Petites 
Dalles,  and  you  must  wear  street  costume  on  the  rocks  if  you 
are  there  not  to  shrimp.  We  sometimes  read  there,  but  that 
was  an  eccentricity ;  we  have  never  seen  a  book,  and  next  to 
never  a  newspaper,  in  anyone’s  hand  at  Les  Petites  Dalles  or 
any  other  French  watering-place.  Neither  was  taking  exercise 
a  recognised  form  of  amusement.  Now  and  then  a  party  would 
be  formed  to  fill  a  “  breach  ”  chartered  for  an  afternoon’s 
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little  wooden  shed  of  making  a  main  portion  of  the  beach  its 
private  preserve  disinclined  us  greatly  to  Venlettes.  It  was 
evident  that  no  amount  of  subscription  to  the  casino  could 
purchase  a  stroll  along  the  water’s  edge,  where  a  rim  of  sand 
made  a  stroll  possible;  one  must  always  be  intercepted  by  the 
palings,  and,  if  bent  on  continuing  the  walk,  must  struggle 
some  minutes  up  the  beach  outside  the  palings  to  get  to  the 
entrance  of  the  casino  enclosure,  and  then  struggle  some 
minutes  down  the  beach  inside  the  palings  to  get  back  to  the 
sea.  The  principal  inn  we  ascertained  to  be  a  larger,  cleaner, 
and  altogether  improved  edition  of  the  inn  at  Lea  Petites 
Dalles — some  of  its  bedrooms  were  about  to  be  vacated,  and 
though  small  and  scantily  furnished  they  were  habitable.  But 
our  experience  in  our  garrets,  instead  of  training  us  to  Spartan 
simplicity,  had  the  reactionary  effect  of  making  Sybarites  of 
us.  If  we  had  come  to  Venlettes  from  some  hotbed  of  luxury 
we  could  have  accepted  its  frugal  accommodation  and  been 
cheerful;  but  now  we  were  in  an  exacting  mood,  and  nothing 
short  of  comfort  could  suit  our  humour.  Not  only,  therefore, 
did  vre  decide  against  Venlettes,  but,  despairing  of  all  the  region 
in  which  it  shines  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  we  abandoned 
the  const  of  the  Seine  Inf^riture,  and  set  forth  to  seek  our 
haven  of  rest  along  the  sandy  shores  of  Calvados. 

And  on  those  sandy  shores  we  have,  after  much  wandering, 
found  our  haven — clean,  calm,  safe,  and  immeasurably  restful. 
To  the  dull,  all  things  are  dull ;  we  disclaim  the  idea  of 
Asnelles-Belle-Plage  being  anythin"  of  the  sort.  There  is  sea 
to  bathe  in,  sand  to  walk  on,  and  (the  fulfilling  of  our  highest 
aspirations)  there  arc  luxurious  easy  chairs  to  sit  on. 


LITEEATUEE. 

- 0 - 

JULES  MICHELET. 

Jules  Michelet.  Par  Gabriel  Monod.  Paris. 

M.  Monod  has  not  added  anything  in  the  way  of 
personal  details  to  what  Michelet  has  himself  told  ns  of 
the  story  of  his  life.  One  person  living,  and  one  only, 
says  M.  Monod,  has  the  right  to  give  ns  a  biography  of 
Jnles  Michelet.  Twenty-five  years  of  perfect  com¬ 
panionship  snfficiently  establish  Mme.  Michelet’s  claims 
to  crown  a  life’s  devotion  by  this  last  labonr  of  love ; 
her  power  to  acqnit  herself  of  the  dnty  worthily  in  the 
literary  as  well  as  in  every  other  sense,  no  one  who  has 
read  her  introdnetory  chapters  to  ‘  L’Oiseau  ’  can  for  a 
moment  qnestion. 

Meanwhile  we  have  here  an  appreciative  criticism  of 
Michelet’s  influence  as  an  historian  and  as  a  social 
teacher.  It  is  the  special  nature  of  the  man’s  genius, 
rather  than  a  detailed  examination  of  his  works,  which 
M.  Monod  has  had  in  view.  Wo  shall  presently  pre¬ 
sume  to  differ  from  him  when  he  divides  Michelet’s 
intellectual  development  (a  perfectly  natural  and  homo¬ 
geneous  one,  as  it  appears  to  us)  into  two  distinct  and 
even  antagonistic  epochs.  But  with  this  exception 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  this  generous  and  gentle 
mind,  its  purity,  passionate  pity,  and  the  wise  sobriety 
underlying  its  fervour  and  exaltation,  seem  to  us  justly 
felt  and  interpreted. 

‘I  With  Michelet,”  says  ^1.  Monod,  “  history  is  not  a 
recital,  nor  a  matter  of  philosophical  analysis,  it  is  a 
resurrection.^"  A  resurrection,  be  it  said,  not  of  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  here  and  there,  king,  warrior,  or 
prophet,  but  of  an  entire  epocli.  It  is  here  that 
Michelet  differs  from  our  own  poet-historian,  Carlyle. 
The  two  great  writers  have  much  in  common ;  the  pro¬ 
phetic  temperament,  to  commence  with,  which  views  all 
time  as  bearing  upon  actual  life  and  duty.  For  both 
Carlyle  and  Michelet  the  records  of  the  past,  rightly 
read,  are  the  oracles  of  the  present ;  to  bo  consulted 
and  revered,  not  primarily,  as  helping  men  to  foretell 
events,  but  as  instructing  and  ennobling  them  by  evoking 
before  them  the  spirits  of  their  race.  Both,  as  historians, 
are  open  to  the  charge  of  being  in  the  highest  and 
^st  sense  of  the  wrord  artists  rather  than  scientific 
investigators ;  they  will  not  lay  before  us  facts  which 
we  may  test  and  sift  for  ourselves,  but  will 
show  us  the  past  in  living  pictures,  which  we 
must  accept  in  their  completeness,  and  view  perforce 
from  their  own  standpoint.  Like  the  knightly 
champions  in  the  old  fairy  legend,  they  have  both  power 


to  bring  back  warmth  and  life  into  the  enchanted  dwell¬ 
ing  where  sleep  as  of  death  was  reigning.  But  Carlyl© 
has  heart  and  eyes  only  for  the  central  figure  ;  the  en¬ 
chanted  Princess  he  will  indeed  be  at  all  pains  to- 
awaken,  and  the  light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  bloom  on  her- 
cheek,  and  her  queenly  pride  and  virtue,  aye,  and  her 
queenly  caprices,  shall  all  be  made  known  to  us.  But 
the  rabble  around  her  will  remain  a  nameless  rabble, 
their  obscurity  serving  as  background  to  her  sovereign 
presence.  But  with  Michelet  the  awakening  is  a  more 
general  matter.  We  have  the  stir  and  bustle  of  homely 
as  well  as  of  heroic  .life,  not  only  the  queen  of  the  place, 
but  her  serving  men  and  serving  maidens  have  faces  that 
we  know  ;  nothing  is  held  trivial,  nothing  forgotten. 
To  be  brief,  Michelet’s  Epics  have  one  constant  Hero — 
the  People.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  individual  ex¬ 
cellence  is  overlooked  or  under-estimated.  The  great 
man  is  not  the  less  great  because  he  is  not  left  solitary 
in  splendid  orphanage,  but  is  shown  as  the  true  son 
of  bis  nation  and  his  age,  Iiaving  gifts  corresponding: 
to  their  efforts,  and  realising  their  aspirations  in 
power.  We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  breadth 
of  sympathy  in  Michelet  than  by  referring  the 
reader  to  those  beautiful  chapters  of  the  history  which 
give  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Certainly 
Michelet  is  suflBciently  impassioned  for  his  heroine  ;  and 
no  ideal  abstraction  is  she  for  him,  but  a  high-hearted 
maiden  of  warm  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  naivete^  direct, 
ness,  and  occasional  brusqueness  of  her  peasant’s  birth 
breaking  through  the  nobility  of  a  heaven-sent  vocation.. 
No  other  historian  has  so  brought  Joan  home  to  our 
affections  as  well  as  to  our  admiration.  Michelet  haa 
taken  as  the  keynote  of  her  character  that  very  quality 
which  we  have  declared  to  be  so  conspicuous  in  himself^ 
le  bon  sens  dans  Vexaltation.  Bearing  this  in  mind^ 
we  have  the  explanation  of  much  that  has  seemed 
contradictory,  which  would  in  fact  be  contradictory 
in  the  visionary  ecstatic  being  generally  described 
to  us.  But  the  vividness  and  beauty  of  Joan’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  not  allowed  to  conceal  from  us  that  we 
have  here  something  deeper  and  more  holy  than  indi. 
vidual  enthusiasm  and  self-devotion.  “  La  Pucelle  ”  is 
primarily  for  Michelet  the  exponent,  the  consummation 
of  a  whole  people’s  silent  heroism.  Not  their  sins,  but 
their  virtues,  did  she  take  upon  herself.  Loyalty  to  a 
king  about  whom  was  nothing  royal  but  the  name, 
patriotic  passion  for  a  country  overrun  by  the  enemy 
and  afflicted  by  plague  and  famine,  simple  faith  in  a 
Church  whose  priests  were  not  ashamed  to  curse  the 
innocent  and  give  them  for  pay  to  death,  this  was  the 
honourableaud  bitter  cross  France  laid  upon  her  daughter 
— so  she  bore  it ;  toiled,  and  at  times,  in  her  frail  woman¬ 
hood,  bent  beneath  it ;  so,  too,  through  prison,  torture, 
and  the  fiery  agony  of  death,  for  France’s  sake,  ta 
France’s  glory,  w'as  true  to  it. 

It  is  this  power  in  Michelet  of  plunging  into  the  very 
life  of  the  age  which  he  depicts,  and  becoming  for  the 
time  being  the  contemporary  in  thought  and  feeling  of 
its  noblest  spirits,  which  affords  the  true  explanation  of 
what  to  M.  Monod  appears  like  inconsistency  or  a  radical 
change  of  conviction.  In  effect  it  sounds  strangely  to  hear 
the  reverent  admiration  with  which  Michelet  speaks  of 
the  Church  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and 
to  compare  this  with  his  hostility  not  only  to  Catholicism 
but  to  Christianity  itself  in  the  nineteenth.  Michelet’s 
position,  however,  is  that  of  a  deeply  earnest  and  spiritual 
nature,  which  has  with  utter  fidelity  followed  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  human  conscience,  and  at  every  stage  made 
its  highest  ideal  standard  his  own.  Throwing  his  lifo 
back  into  the  younger  world,  it  was  necessary,  if  he  was 
to  read  rightly,  and  feel  in  himself  the  ruling  impulses 
by  which  the  men  of  those  times  were  swayed,  to  close 
his  consciousness  upon  the  horizons  of  the  future  not 
yet  disclosed,  and  to  accept  the  only  intellectual  and 
moral  standpoint  then  possible.  How,  then,  should  he- 
refuse  his  homage  to  the  Church  standing  at  the  very 
heart  of  social  life  ?  Most  beautifully  has  he  described 
the  great  cathedral  towering  up  amidst  the  homely 
stalls  of  the  market-place ;  the  centre  of  poetry  and 
peace  in  a  rude  and  troublous  world.  And  what  the- 
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visible  bailding  was  to  the  eye  the  ideal  Church  was  to 
the  soul :  since  at  this  time  it  actually  embodied  the 
highest  spiritual  conception  of  the  human  conscience. 
This,  and  not  its  pictnresqneness,  is  the  secret  of 
Michelet’s  reverence  for  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages. 
And  his  repudiation  of  Christianity  in  modern  times  is 
based  on  the  same  principle ;  not  only  has  it  ceased  to 
^express  the  highest  prevailing  religious  sentiment,  but  its 
essential  doctrines  have  become  repugnant  to  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind.  M.  Monod  would  seem  to  infer  that 
Michelet’s  antipathy  was  only  to  a  corrupt  and  de¬ 
moralised  Christianity ;  and  that  were  the  Church  as  pure 
as  disinterested  and  in  the  best  sense  as  democratic  as 
in  days  of  yore,  he  would  accord  it  the  same  rever¬ 
ence.  But,. to  begin  with,  Michelet  would  say  that 
the  demoralisation  of  the  Church  was  not  the  cause  but 
the  effect  of  the  alienation  from  it  of  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  men.  He  does  not  dwell  upon  this  de¬ 
moralisation  ;  it  is  the  Christian  ideal  which,  in  the  name 
of  Religion,  he  repudiates.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
mistakeable  than  his  utterances  upon  this  head. 

The  whole  Christian  Church  [he  aiys  in  ‘Nos  Fils’]  teaches 
hereditary  sinfulness.  All  being  born  guilty,  God,  by  His  arbitrary 
grace,  pardons  whom  He  wills.  Who  s;iys  this?  St.  Paul?  No; 
primarily  the  Gospels.  Has  the  just  man  more  hope  of  gaining 
Heaven  than  the  unjust ?  No;  it  is  the  sinner  who  is  preferred, 
having  no  merits  of  his  own,  owing  ever3dhing  to  Divine  grace. 
Thus  we  have  two  principles  laid  before  us,  the  Christian  principle 
and  that  of  ’89.  What  can  be  done  to  reconcile  them  ?  Nothing ! 
If  Nature  is  good,  we  have  to  encourage  her  development ;  if  she  is 
bad,  she  must  be  repressed.  Imagine  a  central  station,  from  which 
two  railway  lines  take  their  departure,  the  first  north,  towards  Lille, 
the  other  south,  bound  for  Bordeaux  ;  where  is  the  simpleton  who 
•van  imagine  that  these  lines  can  ever  meet  or  cross  each  other? 
They  are  directly  opposite  ;  the  further  they  go,  the  wider  will  be 
the  separation  between  them.  Look  well,  then,  before  the  bell 
rings,  before  the  train  starts ;  be  careful  how  you  choose  your 
carriage. 

Michelet,  then,  has  none  of  the  sceptic’s  tolerance  ;  he 
cannot  admit  that  a  creed  may  exist  as  a  harmless 
recreation  for  the  soul,  in  some  region  remote  from  the 
toils  of  reason  and  the  rigours  of  duty.  Religion  was 
a  vital  matter  with  him,  now,  as  of  yore,  the  “  heart  of 
social  life,  the  law  of  conduct,  the  dialogue  between 
the  soul  and  God.”  Michelet  had  none  of  the  modern 
hesitation  about  pronouncing  the  name  of  God.  Free 
as  was  his  belief  from  all  formulas  here  there  was  no 
vagueness,  no  ambiguity.  Matthew  Arnold’s  ‘Power 
not  Ourselves  which  .makes  for  Righteousness’  had 
objective  reality  for  him.  His  passionate  sympathy 
with  Nature  does  not  introduce  any  confusion  into  his 
mind.  Nature  is  indeed  always  beautiful  and  pure  as 
beautiful ;  indignantly  does  he  resent  the  slur  cast  upon 
her  by  Christianity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never 
oommits  the  opposite  error  of  abasing  before  her  what 
he  feels  to  be  nobler  than  herself — the  Human  Soul. 
Indeed,  it  is  above  all  by  the  pathos  of  Nature  that  he 
is  moved  to  so  much  love.  He  sees  her  as  a  gentle 
jounger  sister ;  dumb,  too,  and  with  her  eyes  fastened 
upon  man.  All  her  heart  lies  open  to  him ;  so  much 
mute  suffering,  so  much  instinctive  goodness,  so  much 
purity,  poetry,  passion,  all  of  which  he  can  read  because 
of  her  near  kinship  to  him ;  and  by  virtue  of  his 
stronger  life  utter,  to  her  praise  and  justification.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  loves  this  fair  young  sister;  alone  with 
her,  her  patient  loving  silence  around  him,  adora¬ 
tion  and  awe  possess  him ;  ho  worships — not  her, 
but  for  her  and  for  himself,  the  divine  life  which  flows 
through  her  to  him.  As  regards  the  physical  universe, 
Michelet  is  a  pantheist  like  Spinoza ;  God  is  every¬ 
where  as  the  one  Cause,  blossoming  forth  in  manifold 
appearances.  But  in  his  spiritual  conception,  Michelet 
is  more  impassioned  and  less  logical  than  Spinoza.  God 
is  not  only  the  Universal  Soul ;  He  exists  apart  from 
the  individual  soul  as  its  king  and  guide.  So  then 
human  life  is  not  lawless,  purposeless  ;  history  no  record 
-of  vain  wanderings  in  a  pathless  wilderness;  the 
“Pillar  of  Cloud”  has  ever  led  on  the  moving  host. 
Whilst  generations  failed  and  others  filled  their  places, 
the  undying  Human  Spirit  has  pursued  its  course,  led 
•onwards  and  upwards  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

We  need  not  quarrel  with  M.  Monod’s  assertion  that 
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Michelet’s  reli^on  was  based  rather  on  the  heart  than 
on  the  head.  Perhaps  most  religions  that  have  not  re* 
mained  metaphysical  abstractions  are  open  to  the  same 
charge.  But  we  think  that  M.  Monod  displays  less 
judgment  when  speaking  of  the  emotional  character  of 
Michelet’s  genius.  In  a  ^neral  way  the  emotional  view 
of  life  means  the  personal  and  egoistic  one ;  self  as  the 
central  figure  and  the  world  as  it  appears  translated  to 
self  through  the  medium  of  its  sensibilities.  Now 
Michelet’s  procedure  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  He 
assumes  the  power  of  disinterestedness  and  self  for¬ 
getfulness  in  his  listeners ;  the  emotions  he  seeks  to 
awaken  in  them  are  world-wide ;  the  passions  he  appeals 
to  are  impersonal,  heroic — the  passion  of  the  citizen,  of 
the  patriot,  Ac.  It  is  true  that  he  is  himself  so  full  of 
generous  warmth  that  his  style  occasionally  suffers  from 
an  excessive  fervour.  He  cannot  realise  the  possibility 
of  an  nnimpassioned  listener,  and  so  it  may  happen  that 
whilst  his  heart  is  still  glowing,  the  reader,  even  the 
sympathetic  reader,  is  exhausted,  and  is  sighing  for  a 
pause  in  this  fervid  eloquence,  for  a  brief  interval  of 
rest  and  commonplaceness.  But  if  Michelet’s  style  is 
occasionally  over-strained  and  over-coloured,  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  never  disturbed  ;  never  is  he  led  away  by  feeling 
— it  is  he  who  leads,  who  holds  the  reins.  We  have  not 
left  ourselves  space  to  dwell  now  on  this  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  character, — le  bon  sem  dans  V exaltation^  but 
conspicuous  in  all  he  thought  and  advocated.  In  his 
reverent  pursuit  of  science,  his  researches  in  anatomy, 
and  other  branches  which  one  would  have  thought 
would  have  been  repugnant  to  so  keenly  sensitive  a 
being ;  in  his  rejection  of  the  more  fascinating  humani¬ 
tarian  and  cosmopolitan  idea,  to  hold  fast  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationality ;  in  his  earnest  and  authoritative 
defence  of  the  fixity  of  marriage  in  the  face  of  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  writers  of  his  day,  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  too  numerous  to  mention  he  has  shown  his 
power  of  distinguishing  intrinsic  weight  from  emotional 
colour ;  and  has  proved  that  though  a  master  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  he  was  never  himself  mastered  by  it. 


PROFESSOR  LOWELL’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Among  mg  Books.  Second  Series.  By  James  Hussoll  Lovell, 
Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  Harvard  College.  London : 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  disappointing  book.  We  remember  with 
delight  Mr.  Lowell’s  charming  and  thoughtful  essay  on 
Chaucer  in  the  first  series  of  ‘  Among  my  Books.’  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  essays  in  the  present  volume  do 
not,  in  critical  judgment  or  in  beauty  of  language,  equal 
the  essays  in  the  previous  volume.  The  work  under 
notice  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  but 
Mr.  Lowell  gives  us  only  the  average  critical  opinion 
upon  the  writer  which  he  discusses,  and  we  expect  more 
from  him.  We  look  for  mellow  imagination  and 
sparkling  humour,  and  as  we  read  his  pages  we  long  for 
a  little  of  the  delicate  sympathy  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the 
tender  grace  of  Charles  Lamb.  Mr.  Lowell’s  passion 
for  minute  detail  compels  us  to  wander  through  sands 
and  desert-wilderness  before  we  reach  those  passages 
which  remind  us  that  the  critic  is  himself  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order.  The  essay  on  Dante  is  full  of  learning 
and  deep  research,  but  it  is  tedious.  We  must  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Lowell’s  statement  that,  “  like  all  great  artistic 
minds,  Dante  was  essentially  Conservative.”  The  ^eat 
artistic  mind  creates  rather  than  preserves  ;  it  requires  a 
stretch  of  imagination  to  r^ard  Milton,  Shelley,  and 
Byron  as  Conservatives.  Dante  is  the  link  between  the 
modern  and  ancient  world.  He  is  the  first  poet  whose 
whole  system  of  thought  is  coloured  by  a  purely 
Christian  theology ;  and  as  the  Gothic  Cathedral  is  the 
type  of  the  Christian  idea,  so  it  is  also  of  Dante’s  poem. 
The  scene  of  his  poem  is  not  laid  in  this  world  but  in 
the  soul  of  man;  it  is  the  allegory  of  a  human  life. 
Looked  at  outwardly,  the  life  of  Dante  seems  to  have 
been  an  utter  and  disastrous  failure,  and  he  has  so 
painted  the  Christian’s  life,  outwardly  all  defeat,  in^rdly 
victorious.  Dante  saw  in  Italy  what  for  centuries  has 
been  the  creed  of  millions  in  India,  “  the  highest  desire 
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ridge,  attracted  little  notice,  and  that  in  great  part 
contemptnons.  Wlien  Mr.  Cottle,  the  publisher,  shortly 
after  sold  his  copyrights  to  Mr.  Longman,  that  of  the 
‘  Lyrical  Ballads  *  was  reckoned  at  zero,  and  it  was  at 
last  given  up  to  the  authors. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  essay  on  Milton  is  not  so  much  a 
criticism  on  the  poet  and  his  works  as  a  fierce  onslaught 
on  his  latest  and  best  biographer,  Mr.  Masson.  Mr. 
Masson’s  great  work  has  no  doubt  many  faults,  but  it  is 
a  monument  of  thorough  historical  inquiry  and  honest 
work.  Wo  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Lowell  was 
far  above  using  the  bludgeon  of  criticism,  and  wo  ex¬ 
pected  that,  after  having  demolished  Mr.  Masson,  he 
would  himself  have  given  us  something  original,  but 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

Mr.  Lowell’s  discussion  of  Milton-English  would  no 
doubt  prove  interesting,  only  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
secular  leisure  of  Methusaleh.  Mr.  Lowell  ought  to 
leave  such  work  to  the  “  mousehunts  and  ferrets  ”  of 
Milton,  who  edit  him  with  notes  which  always  obscure 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  Men  of  Mr.  Lowell’s 
mental  calibre  are  meant  to  be  something  more  than 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  last  essay 
in  the  book  on  Keats  is  well  worth  attentive  study.  The 
poetry  of  Keats,  like  that  of  Spenser,  is  as  rich  with  the 
charm  of  music  as  with  that  of  colouring,  and  he  had 
the  same  mastery  over  words  as  the  author  of  the 
“  Fairy  Qneen.”  Keats  had  more  of  the  artist  in  him 
than  any  modern  poet ;  in  his  odes  he  showed  a  sense  of 
form  and  proportion  which  we  seek  vainly  in  almost  any 
other  English  poet.  It  is  his  power  as  an  artist  which 
makes  him  a  member  of  the  small  academy  of  immor¬ 
tals. 

Even  if  the  ability  and  varied  power  displayed  in  the 
essays  now  collected  together  by  Mr.  Lowell  were  less 
than  they  are,  it  would  still  be  in  the  highest  degree  in¬ 
teresting  to  read  the  opinions  on  different  poets  of  a 
writer  who  is  also  a  poet.  Whatever  may  be  their  im¬ 
perfections,  these  essays  are  impressed  with  the  stamp  of 
high  culture. 


of  everything,  and  the  first  given  us  by  nature,  is  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  first  cause.”  Reason  he  considered,  without 
the  illumination  of  divine  grace,  was  a  treacherous  guide 
to  the  soul  returning  to  its  home,  and  accordingly  the 
intervention  of  Beatrice  was  needed.  Of  Beatrice,  as 
Miss  Rossetti  expresses  it,  ”  already  transfigured,  potent 
not  only  now  to  charm  and  soothe,  potent  to  rule,  to  the 
Intellect  a  light,  to  the  Affections  a  compass  and  a 
balance,  a  sceptre  over  the  Will,”  Mr.  Lowell  remarks 
that  Beatrice  Portinare  was  a  real  creature. 

Col  sangue  sno  e  core  le  sne  gaenture. 

But  how  real  she  was,  and  whether  as  real  to  the  poet’s 
memory  as  to  his  imagination,  may  fairly  be  doubted. 
In  the  ‘Vita  Nuova,’  Dante  recounts  the  story  of  his  love 
for  Beatrice,  showing  how  his  grief  for  her  has  turned 
his  thoughts  first  inward  upon  his  own  consciousness, 
and  he  tries  the  gradual  but  certain  steps  by  which 
memoiy  and  imagination  transubstantiated  the  woman 
of  flesh  and  blood  into  a  holy  ideal.  Mr.  Lowell  rightly 
remarks  that  as  a  contribution  to  the  physi 
no  other  book  is  to  be  compared  with  the 


^  ot  genius 
ita  Nuova.’ 

It  is  more  important  to  the  understanding  of  Dante  as  a 
poet  than  any  other  of  his  works.  Between  the  author 
of  the  ”  De  Monarchic  ”  and  the  sublime  poet  of  the 
“  Areopagitica  ”  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  Dante  was  Con¬ 
servative,  but  Milton  was  the  great  Radical  of  his  time, 
the  apostle  of  advance,  ever  longing,  never  resting. 
He  was  what  the  true  Radical  ought  ever  to  be — re¬ 
forming,  renewing,  advocating  untried  changes — not, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  because  he  believes 
in  a  future  more  excellent  than  to-day.  The  man  who 
asserts  the  dignity  and  illustrates  the  grand  possibilities 
of  the  present,  is  best  capable  of  sympathy  and  reverence 
for  the  post. 

The  influence  of  Dante  on  English  literature  has  been 
considerable ;  both  Spenser  and  Milton  show  that  they 
have  read  his  works  closely,  and  the  former  was  under 
important  obligations  to  the  great  Tuscan.  Mr.  Lowell’s 
essays  on  the  ”  poet’s  poet,”  as  Lamb  called  him,  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory ;  it  is  far  inferior  to  Christopher 
North’s  essay  on  Spenser,  which  we  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  criticism  in  the  English  language. 
A  scholarly  edition  of  Spenser,  and  a  readable  memoir 
of  the  poet,  are  wants  yet  to  be  supplied  in  our  litera¬ 
ture.  Spenser’s  verse,  however,  like  all  true  poetry,  is 
born  of  the  divine  union  of  music  and  meaning.  He 
was  a  great  master  of  language.  He  loved  ”  seld  seen 
costly  words,”  also,  perhaps  too  well,  and  did  not  always 
distinguish  between  strangeness  and  novelty.  But  to 
analyse  the  charm  and  beauty  of  his  verse  is  as  difficult 
as  to  analyse  the  beauty  of  the  butterfly.  The  ”  Fairy 
Queen,”  to  the  strains  of  soft  varying  music,  unrolls 
before  our  eyes  visions  of  beauty,  “  which  never  was  on 
land  or  sea.”  Ho  causes  us  to  “  range  in  the  air  from 
the  earth  to  highest  sky,”  and  with  golden  wings  of 
fancy  we  fly  aloft  above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay,  and 
with  brave  plumes  we  beat  the  azure  sky.  The  land  of 
Spenser  is  the  land  of  dream,  but  it  is  also  the  land  of 
rest. 

The  world’s  sweet  balm  from  pain  and  wearisome  toil.  ’  1 

From  Spenser  to  Wordsworth  is  a  wide  leap.  It  is 
descending  from  faiiyland  to  the  work-a-day  world, 
but  Wordsworth  has  taught  us  how  the  familiar  and 
common  can  be  illuminated  by  the  golden  rays  of 
ima^ation.  Mr.  Lowell  does  not  share  in  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Wordsworthian  sect,  but  he  causes  us 
to  understand  how  the  shrine  was  erected,  and  how  the 
worship  began.  It  is  only  by  seeing  his  failures  and 
defects  that  we  can  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  his 
place  among  the  few  great  poets.  Mr.  Lowell  has 
happily  described  his  writings  as  purple  patches  of 
true  poetry  on  a  texture  of  unmistakeable  prose.”  In 
the  present  day  a  new  standard  of  literary  work  has 
been  established.  Mr.  Trevelyan  triumphantly  informed 
us  how  many  copies  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  works  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  every  year,  and  the  Quarterly  tells  us  that 
upwards  of  40,000  copies  of  Croker’s  edition  of 
‘ Boswell’ have  been  sold.  But  the  ‘Lyrical  Ballads,’ 
which  contained  also  ‘‘  The  Ancient  Mariner  ”  of  .Oole- 


SPIRITUALTSM. 

Spiritualism  and  Allied  Causes  and  Conditions  oj  Nervous  De~ 
rangement.  By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.D.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnams  Sons.  1876. 

Dr.  Hammond  strikes,  in  the  title,  the  keynote  of 
his  whole  book,  devoted  to  the  expansion  and  elucidation 
of  one  theory,  which  may  be  formulated  briefly  thus : 
*‘  In  the  phenomena  of  so-called  spiritualism,  all  that  is 
not  imposture  or  self-deception  arises  from  hysteria  or 
other  nervous  derangement,  and  much  that  is  hysterical 
is  augmented  and  aided  by  imposture.”  Here  at  once 
he  calls  into  deliberate  antagonism  all  those  who  have 
made  of  spiritualism  a  new  religion,  and  that  larger 
number  who  are  totally  incapable  of  anything  like  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  or  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  evidence. 
Nor  is  Dr.  Hammond  less  aggressive  to  the  adherents  of 
older  religions,  for  while  he  avoids  showing  any  ”  dis¬ 
respect  for  true  and  rational  religion  of  any  kind,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  fundamental  belief  of  Christianity  to 


which  the  civilized  world  owes  so  much,”  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  speaking  with  “  entire  frankness  and  direct¬ 
ness  ”  of  all  faiths,  “  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox  ; 
whether  Christian  or  pagan ;  whether  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic,  which  seek  to  bolster  themselves  up  by 
so-called  supernatural  phenomena,  or  by  alleged  miracu¬ 
lous  interpositions  of  the  Deity  on  their  behalf.”  That 
is  to  say,  he  takes  a  purely  materialistic  view  of  all  which 
is  by  most  religious  people  called  spiritual,  whether  in 
the  older  and  wider,  or  the  more  restricted  and  modem 
sense  of  the  word. 

^  He  is  not  careful  to  conciliate  prejudice,  and  he  ia 
right  in  his  boldness,  for  his  case  is  enormously  strong, 
certain  to  carry  conviction  to  those  who  are  honest 
wayerers,  and  really  seeking  to  understand  the  subject. 
This,  however,  and  all  else,  will  fail  to  convince  those 
who  are  prepared  and  eager  to  find  the  spirits  of  dead 
men,  not  yet  made  perfect,  performing  with  difficulty 
the  feats  of  conjurers,  and  interfering  with  ftirniture- 
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and  domestic  life  far  more  clamsilj  than  the  “lubber 
fiend  **  of  our  ancestors.  He  does  not  of  coarse  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons,  again, 
who  believe  in  these  phenomena,  but  will  not  commit 
themselves  to  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  them, 
but  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  name  employed  by  the 
great  majority  of  so-called  “mediums,’*  and  if  the 
phenomena  are  explained  it  matters  little  what  name 
has  been  applied  to  them. 

Dr.  Hammond  first  addresses  himself  to  prove  that 
many  sensorial  deceptions  may  bo  common  to  large 
masses  of  people.  The  instances  he  gives  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  very  complete.  One  is  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples,  another  a  ghost  seen  at  sea, 
which  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  wreck,  another  of 
an  ape  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fire,  which  proved  to  be 
“  a  tattered  piece  of  a  blind  so  tom  as  to  resemble  to 
the  eye  of  fancy  the  body,  arms,  and  legs  of  an  ape.” 
But  in  these  cases  something  was  seen ;  something,  no 
doubt,  melts  at  Naples,  if  it  be  not  blood,  and  in  the 
other  cases  there  was  indistinct  vision,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  hallucination.  Of  this,  however,  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  occurred,  a  week  or  two  ago,  in  a  London  suburb. 
A  light  was  observed  in  the  upper  rooms  of  a  house 
from  which  the  family  were  known  to  be  absent,  and 
which  was  left  in  charge  of  a  groom,  who  lived  on  the 
basement.  The  neighbours  knocked  to  tell  the  groom, 
but  no  one  answered.  Then  somebody  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  light  was  caused  by  burglars  ran¬ 
sacking  the  promises,  and  a  crowd  collected,  who 
distinctly  saw  people  moving  about  on  the  lighted 
story.  At  last  the  groom,  who  had  been  at  the  public- 
house,  came  on  the  scene ;  he  had  lighted  the  house 
to  guard  against  burglars  in  his  unauthorised  absence, 
no  one  was  in  the  house,  or  had  been,  no  forms  had 
been  seen — it  was  simply  a  case  of  collective  hallucina¬ 
tion.  Now,  if  people  are  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  long 
time  under  conditions  likely  to  cause  nervous  expec¬ 
tancy,  what  wonder  that  they  soon  see  what  they  are 
meant  to  see,  and  that  the  contagion  spreads  ?  Dr. 
Hammond  gives  many  instances  of  the  effect  of  the 
imagination  in  giving  rise  to  expected  phenomena. 

The  chapters  on  “Mediums,”  as  they  are  usually  called, 
are  very  interesting.  He  shows  how  these  people  are 
something  like  Katerfelto,  “  with  his  hair  on  end  at 
his  own  wonders,”  not  wholly  impostors,  but  persons 
only  too  often  of  so-called  hysterical  temperament, 
employing  imposture,  conjuring  tricks,  collusion  to  eke 
out  and  intensify  the  physical  conditions  of  their 
dupes  and  of  themselves.  He  does  not  state  in  quite 
plain  terms  what  he  evidently  knows  to  be  the  fact, 
that  all  “  Sensitives  ” — except  those  who  are  impos¬ 
tors,  pure  and  simple — and  all  “  hysterical  ”  persons, 
are  invariably  those  whose  sexual  conditions  are  in  some 
degree  abnormal ;  but  this  is  the  fact  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  for  modern  society  to  consider  before  it  plays 
with  spiritualism,  and  puts  faith  in  its  professors.  If  it 
be  indeed  a  fresh  religion  the  father  confessors  of  the 
old  creed  were  far  less  dangerous  than  those  of  the 
new. 

The  careful  and  scientific  examination  which  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond  gives  to  Mr.  Crookes’s  experiments,  and  to  Lord 
Lindsay’s  testimonies  to  Home’s  “levitation,”  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.  We  do  not  say  that  his  explanations 
are  wholly  satisfactory,  but  ample  reason  is  shown  for 
suspense  of  judgment  on  the  facts  themselves,  still 
more  on  any  explanation  as  yet  given  for  the  facts,  if 
proved. 

The  phenomena  of  so-called  spiritualism  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cases  of  fasting  girls,  stigmatised 
devotees,  ecstatic  saints,  and  those  persons  who  are  one 
and  all  physically  in  abnormal  conditions  of  life,  either 
from  natural  causes,  as  Joan  of  Arc,  according  to  recent 
French  researches,  or  from  the  unwholesome  stimulus  of 
religious  excitement.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
book  before  us  is  of  the  deepest  value  and  interest.  The 
medical  profession  and  scientific  men  treat  spiritualism 
with  great  and  deserved  contempt.  But  it  is  not  always 
prudent  to  ignore  it  and  set  it  aside  so  completely  with¬ 
out  answer,  as  they  have  generally  done.  We  thank 


Dr.  Hammond  cordially  for  having  broken  silence  to 
set  the  unwary  on  their  guard  before  they  begin  to  lend 
themselves  to  childish  imposture,  and  play  with  fire. 


EDGEWORTH’S  EARLY  LESSONS. 

Edgeworth  s  Elarlg  Lessons.  Parent* s  Assistant.  Frank  Rosamond, 
Hai^y  and  Lucy.  Re-edited  and  revised  by  Mrs.  Valentine, 
Editor  of  the  *  Home  ^ok,’  Author  of  the  ‘  Knight’s  Ransom/ 
&c.  London ;  Frederick  Warne  and  Co. 

The  gifted  author  of  these  well-known  stories  was 
born  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  January  1,  1767, 
at  Black  Bourton,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  was  the  home 
of  her  maternal  grandfather.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  May  22,  1849,  at  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland, 
where  she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  A 
writer  in  an  American  paper  of  that  date  says  of  Maria 
Edgeworth  : — 

To  many  of  us  she  was  the  friend  of  our  childhood,  who  took  us 
gently  by  the  hand,  and  led  us  in  those  paths  where  those  who  most 
loved  us  most  wished  we  should  go.  .  .  .  Especially  as  a  writer  of 
children’s  books  has  she  been  a  most  generous  benefactor  to  all 
who  speak  the  English  tongue.  Who  does  not  recall  with  delight 
the  happy  hours  in  which  he  hung  over  these  charming  books, 
‘Frank  Rosamond,’  ‘Harry  and  Lucy,’  and  the  ‘Parent’s  Assistant?’ 
Who  does  not  look  back  upon  them  as  linked  with  the  sweetest 
recollections  of  the  first  morning  of  life? 

These  are  not  exaggerated  words,  and  to  us  who 
recognise  and  reverence  the  genius  of  Maria  Edgeworth 
a  modem  and  popularised  edition  of  her  earlier  works 
appears,  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  incongruous  and  out 
of  taste.  We  retain  a  tender  regard  for  the  familiar 
little  volumes  of  our  childhood,  handed  down  to  us  even 
then  by  a  previous  generation,  with  their  grey  marbled 
covers  and  green  leather  backs,  their  large  plain  type 
and  those  quaint  and  pleasant  illustrations  which  faito- 
fully  portrayed  the  dresses  of  the  period,  and  which 
were  especially  interesting  as  having  been  approved  by 
Miss  Edgeworth  herself,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
engraving  of  the  “  Orphans,”  originally  designed  by  one 
of  her  dearest  friends  and  connections.  We  all  remember 
the  story  of  Rosamond  and  the  purple  jar,  and  how  her 
hard-hearted  mother  allowed  her  little  daughter  to  make 
her  choice  between  it  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which 
she  greatly  needed,  and  how  the  child  has  to  stop  and 
shake  the  stones  out  of  her  old  shoes,  which  were  full 
of  holes,  but  which  she  was  forced  to  continue  weariug 
for  a  month  in  order  to  impress  her  with  the  superiority 
of  use  to  ornament. 

In  the  volume  before  us  this  rigid  disciplinarian  of 
the  old  school  is  depicted  in  the  frontispiece  dressed  in 
a  flowing  skirt  with  a  tahlier  and  a  little  round  hat  on 
the  top  of  her  head.  Now,  a  very  large  poke  bonnet  is 
clearly  the  only  legitimate  headgear  for  Rosamond’s 
mother,  and  it  is  an  anachronism  to  dress  her  up  in  a 
modern  costume,  and  as  great  a  shock  to  our  sense  of 
fitness  and  congruity  as  if  we  were  asked  to  admire  a 
picture  of  the  judicious  Hooker  in  a  dress  coat  and  a 
white  necktie  of  the  present  fashion. 

The  consistency  and  unity  of  this  new  edition  is  also 
marred  by  occasional  omissions,  and  even  by  supple¬ 
mentary  connections  added  in  by  the  editor  here  and 
there,  but  happily  these  are  but  rarely  introduced.  What 
painter  of  any  feeling  for  his  art  would  tolerate  the 
touching-up  of  his  picture  by  another  hand  ?  But 
much  as  we  should  prefer  to  greet  our  old  friends  in  their 
original  and  un revised  form,  their  admirable  intrinsic 
qualities  must  secure  them  a  good  reception,  and  we  will 
merely  relievo  ourselves  of  a  general  proposition  that 
well-meaning  people  are  the  most  provoking  in  the 
world,  for  we  are  bound  to  re.spect  their  motives  all  the 
time  that  they  are  causing  us  the  greatest  irritation. 

In  very  early  life  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
present  writer  to  be  introduced  to  Maria  Edgeworth, 
She  was  then  a  fair,  small,  and  delicate-looking  old 
lady,  reminding  one  of  a  fairy  godmother  letting  fall 
pearls  and  diamonds  whenever  she  spoke. 

Instead  of  the  fatigued  placidity  of  old  age,  Miss- 
Edge  worth’s  countenance  was  radiant  with  animation 
and  benevolence.  She  was  sun-ounded  by  something¬ 
like  a  miniature  court  of  friends  and  admirers  at  an 
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evening  party  in  London,  and  it  seemed  to  be  only 
natural  that  they  should  all  listen  with  one  accord  to 
her,  and  take  delight  in  her  brilliant  sayings.  It  needed 
some*  courage  for  the  youngest  person  in  the  room  to 
venture  into  this  charmed  circle  for  the  sake  of  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  to  her,  but  we  remember  Mr.  Hallam 
the  historian  led  the  way,  and  it  was  easy  to  follow 
under  his  shelter.  Miss  Edgeworth  had  a  few  words  of 
cordial  welcome  for  each  fresh  arrival ;  her  kindhearted 
simplicity  was  exemplified  when  a  little  boy,  of  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  was  led  up  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of 
shaking  hands  with  her ;  she  received  him  with  her 
charming  friendly  smile,  and  anxious  at  once  to  elicit  a 
spark  of  sympatl^  between  the  child  and  herself,  she 
said  to  him,  “  Tell  me,  my  dear,  how  do  you  like 
*  Frank  ’  ?  ”  Unfortunately,  by  some  perversity  of  fate, 
the  child  had  never  read  it,  but  in  an  instant  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  high-bred  tact  was  able  to  relieve  his  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  we  rather  think  that  she  afterwards 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the  book. 

The  friends  who  did  homage  to  her  at  this  time,  which 
was  somewhere  about  the  year  1840,  included  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  that  day ;  many — even  most 
—of  them  are  now  passed  away  from  amongst  us,  but  a 
few  may  still  remain  to  remember  the  charming  origi¬ 
nality  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  conversation.  Her  vivid 
and  unaffected  enjoyment  of  the  cultivated  society  in 
which  she  moved  was  quite  unlike  our  usual  English 
reserve,  and  recalled  her  Irish  origin ;  whilst  the  grace¬ 
ful  ease  with  which  she  accepted  the  distinguished  posi¬ 
tion  accorded  to  her  was  like  the  tradition  of  the  French 
salmis  of  former  days,  with  which  such  names  as 
Madame  de  Stacl  and  of  Madame  Recamier  are  asso* 
ciated,  and  in  which  Maria  Edgeworth  herself  had  always 
borne  a  part  during  her  occasional  visits  to  Paris,  be¬ 
ginning  we  believe  as  far  back  as  1803.  That  “  Play¬ 
ground  of  Europe  ”  was  not  then  next  door  to  us,  as  it  has 
now  become,  and  to  have  lived  much  in  the  best  French 
society  was  a  more  exceptional  privilege.  In  a  memoir 
of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  begun  by  himself  and 
finished  by  his  daughter  Maria,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  earlv  home-training  which  helped  to  develop  her 
remarkable  talents.  The  same  strong  contrasts  are 
observable  in  the  father  as  in  the  daughter.  Romance, 
sprightliness,  and  wit,  go  hand  in  hand  with  energy,  per¬ 
severance,  and  common  sense.  Duty  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  their  actions.  “  Faites  ce  que  doit,  Adrienne  que 
pourra.”  might  aptly  have  been  their  motto.  Yet  this 
did  not  binder  a  strong  undercurrent  of  sentiment,  and 
Mr.  Edgeworth’s  susceptibility  far  exceeded  that  of  his 
daughter,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  being  four  times 
married,  and  apparently  happily  married,  during  the 
course  of  his  long  life.  Maria  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
his  first  wife,  and  she  continued  from  first  to  last  to  be 
the  chosen  companion  and  friend  of  her  father  amongst 
the  large  family  which  grew  up  around  him. 

Maria  Edgeworth’s  ‘  Early  Lessons’  and  her  ‘  Parent’s 
Assistant  ’  are  too  well  known  and  too  widely  appre¬ 
ciated  to  come  within  the  range  of  ordinary  criticism. 
To  mention  ‘  Simple  Susan  ’  almost  brings  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  read  the  book.  There  is  a  sweet¬ 
ness  and  pathos  in  this  little  tale  of  village  life  which 
stamps  it  as  the  work  of  true  genius,  and  we  feel  bound 
to  assign  it  the  first  place  amongst  these  charming  writ¬ 
ings,  exceeding  everything  else  that  Miss  Edgeworth  ever 
imagined  in  poetic  feeling,  and  in  beauty  and  purity 
of  conception.  In  this,  as  in  all  her  other 
stories,  we  find  one  remarkable  and  unfailing  qualitv. 
Her  characters  live,  and  move,  and  liPiVe  their  being. 
They  are  not  mere  lay  figures  or  dry  bones  on  which 
to  hang  theories  of  education.  Wo  may  find  fault  with 
some  of  her  children,  even  with  our  dear  Fi*ank  him¬ 
self,  and  say  ho  is  often  pedantic,  self-asserting,  argu¬ 
mentative,  and  “  with  a  grey  head  on  green  shoulders,” 
but  he  is  a  real  person,  say  what  we  may,  and  remains 
in  our  memory  as  the  friend  of  our  childhood  through 
life.  ^  ‘  Harry  and  Lucy  ’  is  the  least  attractive  of  these 
stories,  for  although  the  characters  as  usual  are  real 
and  consistent  in  their  individuality,  they  are  evidently 
only  introduced  as  a  convenient  framework  for  instruc¬ 


tion  on  a  variety  of  useful  matters,  such  as  the  proper, 
ties  of  steam,  the  object  of  the  barometer,  with  many 
well-explained  experiments  in  chemistry  and  other 
natural  phenomena.  In  ‘Frank,*  whilst  there  is  a 
useful  lesson  in  every  chapter,  the  hand,  of  instruction 
wears  a  silken  glove,  and  the  ^  moral,  if  even  it  may 
prove  fallacious,  is  so  lightly  indicated  that  it  leaves  no 
sense  of  oppression.  The  Edgeworth  theory  is  akin  to 
that  of  their  friend  Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished  and 
singular  author  of  ‘Sandford  and  Merton,’  and  is 
founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  quid  pro  quo.  This  is 
illustrated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  as  in  the  incident 
of  the  fine  bunch  of  nuts  which  I^nk  picks  up  and 
takes  pain  to  return  to  the  boy  who  had  dropped  them. 
“  Frank  saw  that  the  boy  was  glad  to  have  his  nuts 
again,  and  Frank  was  glad  that  he  had  found  them,  and 
that  he  had  returned  them  to  the  person  to  whom  they 
belonged.”  A  few  pages  further  we  find  Frank  has 
dropped  a  bunch  of  cherries  which  he  is  carrying  home 
for  his  father.  He  asks  “  May  I  go  back  to  that  field  to 
look  for  them  ?  ”  “  No,  my  dear,”  said  his  mother,  “  it  is 
just  dinner-time.”  Frank  does  not  remonstrate,  and  is 
regretfully  going  home  when  he  sees  the  boy  whose  nuts 
ho  picked  up  a  little  while  before,  running  after  him, 
quite  out  of  breath.  “  He  held  his  kite  in  one  hand,  and 
in  his  other  hand  he  held  Frank’s  bunch  of  cherries. 
“  Oh,  my  cherries  !  thank  you  for  bringing  them  to  me,” 
said  Frank.  “You  seem  to  be  as  glad  as  I  was  when 
you  brought  me  my  nuts,”  said  the  boy,  and  Frank 
remarks  to  his  mother,  “  I  was  honest,  mamma,  when  I 
returned  his  nuts  to  him,  and  he  was  honest  when  he 
returned  my  cherries.  I  liked  him  for  being  honest,  and 
ho  liked  me  for  being  honest.  I  will  always  be  honest 
about  everything  as  well  as  about  nuts.”  Then  Frank 
ran  to  meet  his  father,  with  the  ripe  bunch  of  cherries, 
and  gave  them  to  him,  and  his  father  liked  them  very 
much. 

Uni  aequus  virtute,  atque  ojus  amicis 

is  the  keynote  to  all  Maria  Edgeworth  ever  wrote.  And 
although  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  virtue  meets  its  own 
reward  in  so  palpable  and  obvious  a  manner  as  her  san¬ 
guine  disposition  led  her  to  believe,  in  the  long  run  no 
doubt  she  is  right ;  and  after  all  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  these  children’s  stories  were  published, 
and  after  the  ever-widening  stream  of  new  books  for  the 
young  which  have  been  pouring  in  upon  us  during  that 
time,  we  come  back  to  the  conviction  of  our  childhood 
that  her  books  are  far  away  the  best  of  them  all. 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  inculcations  which 
foster  a  morbid  retrospection  that  weighs  every  motive, 
and  the  simple  performance  of  our  duty  because  it  is 
right,  we  claim  the  last  as  the  healthier  condition  of  the 
two.  Mr.  Edgeworth  takes  leave  of  the  world  w’ith 
this  declaration,  that  “to  speak  the  truth  without 
harshness  is  the  most  certain  way  to  succeed  in  every 
honourable  pursuit,”  and  he  adds,  characteristicallv, 
“  whoever  chooses  to  follow  what  is  not  honourable 
must  adopt  more  suitable  advice.” 

Maria  Edgeworth,  when  recovering  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  speaks  of  life  as  a  rich  banquet,  where  she  has 
been  a  happy  guest,  and  from  which,  when  her  hour 
comes,  she  can  arise,  “  tranquilly  relying  on  the  good¬ 
ness  of  her  Creator.’*  Her  bright  humorous  fancies  and 
all  her  subtle  wit  did  not  disturb  her  calm  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  mysteries  of  our  being ;  her  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  with  its  affections  and  all  its  interests  re- 
mained  fresh  as  ever  when  her  honoured  and  useful 
career  came  to  an  end. 

Amongst  the  graver  poems  of  Thomas  Hood,  there  is 
one  with  a  plaintive  re&ain  at  the  end  of  every  verse— 

I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose* 

As  his  last  moments  upon  earth  drew  near,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  heard  to  murmur, 

but  now 

I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould. 

This  faculty  appears  to  have  distinguished  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  to  recognise 
the  good  in  all  things,  “  the  silver  lining  to  every  cloud** 
— the  rose  above  the  mould. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  BENGAL  DISTRICT. 

The  District  of  Bakarganj :  Its  History  and  Statistics.  By  H. 

Beveridge,  B.CJ3.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

It  need  hardly  bo  remarked  that  this  is  not  a  book  for 
the  ^neral  reader.  It  has  an  interest  only  for  Indian 
civilians,  the  English-speaking  natives  of  the  district 
itself,  the  India  Office  perhaps,  and  the  narrow  class  of 
outsiders  who  make  India  a  subject  of  study.  But  Mr. 
Beveridge’s  history  is  extremely  interesting  within  its 
own  restricted  limits,  and  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
class  of  literature  with  which  the  names  of  Stirling, 
Taylor,  Toynbee,  Westland,  Oldham,  and  Growse  will 
ever  be  honourably  a.«:sociated.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  Indian  statistics  and  local  history,  the 
compilation  of  a  work  like  the  present  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  service  which  an  Indian  civilian  can 
render  to  the  country  of  his  adoption.  A  good  district 
history  ought  to  exhibit  British  India  in  miniature — to 
trace  native  progress,  and  to  draw  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  native  rule  and  English  rule  with  a  precision 
and  minuteness  unattainable  in  the  periodical  reports  of 
Divisions  and  Provinces.  For  that  reason,  too,  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  within  the  space  of  a  brief  review,  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  mass  of  information  iu  this  book. 

Mr.  Beveridge’s  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  physical  features,  and  the  antiquities  and  early 
history,  of  Backergunge.  Local  Finance  and  the  Per¬ 
manent  Settlement  occupy  Chapter  IV. ;  while  the 
succeeding  one  contains  a  description  of  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  whose  queer,  half-savage  inhabitants,  the 
Mugs,  are  struggling  for  existence  with  the  bandi¬ 
coot  rats.  (About  two  years  ago  an  invasion  of  rats 
produced  a  grain  famine  in  the  Karennee  country, 
Burmah ;  but  the  Karennees  are  better  off  than  the 
Mugs,  for  the  Mugs  have  their  bandicoots  always  with 
them.)  The  different  kinds  of  land  tenures  are  described 
in  tho  eighth  chapter,  and  the  remaining  half  of  the 
book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  race,  religion,  and 
customs  of  the  population,  local  manufactures,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  administration,  including  revenue,  law,  police,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  public  works.  Now  that  tho  systems  of 
Indian  taxation,  and  the  moans  of  redressing  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  fatal  blunder,  are  receiving  such  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  in  India,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Government  adopted  Mr.  Beveridge’s  suggestion  for  an 
examination  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  records  which 
the  collectors  drew  up  at  the  time,  but  which,  for  gene¬ 
rations  past,  have  been  the  prey  of  damp  and  the  white 
ants. 

Among  the  most  interesting — if  not  always  the  most 
pleasant— portions  of  the  work  are  tho  accounts  of  the 
early  visitors  from  Europe  to  Bengal,  chief  of  whom 
were,  of  course,  tho  Jesuits.  Nearly  300  years  ago 
the  Jesuit  missionaries — Francis  Fernandez,  Dominic  Da 
Sosa,  Fonseca,  and  Andrew  Bowes — sailed  from  Cochin, 
for  Eastern  Bengal,  and  Mr.  Beveridge’s  district.  The 
accounts  of  their  hospitable  and  flattering  reception  at 
the  King’s  Court  are  perhaps  not  exaggerated,  but  one 
can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  decree  con¬ 
ferring  full  liberty  of  action  on  the  Christian  missionaries 
must  have  been  a  little  embellished  in  the  good  Fathers’ 
Latin  version  of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  fate  of  the  mission 
said  very  little  either  for  the  value  of  the  Rajah’s  literce 
patentee^  or  the  impression  which  Christianity  then  made 
on  the  heathen  of  Bengal.  War  broke  out  with  Aracan, 
and  a  tumult  arose  at  Chittagong,  the  Bengali  town 
where  Fernandez  then  dwelt.  Endeavouring  to  save 
some  native  Christian  children  from  being  carried  off 
by  the  Aracanese,  tho  Father  was  blinded  in  an  eye, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of 
November,  1602.  Says  Du  Jarrie:  “Andrew  Bowes 
buried  him  in  tho  church.  .  .  .  Bowes  was  in  prison, 
too,  with  chains  on  his  legs  and  neck ;  and,  though  his 
jailers  took  the  chains  off  his  legs,  they  retained  that  on 
his  neck  when  they  allowed  him  to  bury  Fernandez. 
What  grieved  Bowes  most  of  all  was  to  see  the  holy 
chalice  in  the  possession  of  the  Aracanese  chief,  and 
used  by  him  as  a  spittoon.”  So  ended  the  Bengal 
mission ;  the  natives  are  as  far  from  Christianity  now  as 


they  were  300  years  ago  :  Mr.  Beveridge  believes 
that  Christian  proselytism  is  labour  lost,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  missionaries  and  the  societies  do 
not  agree  with  him.  Comparing  tho  present  with  the 
past,  they  are  described  in  Mr.  Beveridge’s  “  History,” 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  district  has  gained 
much  under  British  rule.  An  English  reader  would 
perhaps  believe  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  of  any 
Indian  district  whatever ;  but  many  of  his  intelligent 
countrymen  on  the  spot  are  not  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
These  pessimists,  how’ever,  confine  their  strictures  to 
tho  comparative  severity  of  tho  pressure  of  taxation. 
But  it  is  pessimism,  and  no  more.  The  oppressions 
w’hich  tho  farming  of  the  mehah^  or  taxes,  on  every 
conceivable  trade  and  calling  caused  in  Backergunge 
under  native  rule,  were  repeated  in  every  corner  of 
native  India ;  and  their  abolition  by  tho  English  must 
have  in  some  way  compensated  for  occasional  instances 
of  pressure  under  the  permanent  settlement.  Sixty 
yeai*s  ago  even  civilians  in  high  position  were  murdered 
in  the  district.  Backergunge  is  no  doubt  very  back¬ 
ward,  compared  to  its  neighbours,  but  still  public 
works  and  education  are  making  very  fair  way  in  it. 
Female  education,  however,  is  said  to  be  making  small 
progress  ;  but  we  may  add  that  Sir  Richard  Temple’s 
miuutes  have  borne  testimony  to  an  astonishing  growth 
of  female  education  in  other  districts  in  which,  as  in 
Backergunge,  the  Mahomedans  are  in  the  majority. 

There  is  one  portion,  however,  of  Mr.  Beveridge’s 
book  which  possesses  something  more  than  a  special 
interest,  viz.,  that  which  refers  to  the  employment 
of  natives  in  the  Civil  Service.  Commenting  on 
the  small  influence  which  English  officials  have  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  minds  of  the  Backergunge  people,  the 
author  points  to  the  late  Baboo  D.  B.  Mullick,  Deputy- 
Collector,  as  the  pattern  of  a  native  official.  “He 
left  the  impress  of  himself  on  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  administration.  ...  So  useful  was  he 
that  he  never  could  get  leave  of  absence,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  premature  death, 
when  only  about  thirty-four  years  of  ago,  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  overwork.  Curiously  enough, 
this  man,  who  was  so  popular  with  the  natives,  and 
who  also  did  so  much  good  service,  was  far  from  being 
esteemed  by  the  higher  authorities,  and  more  than  once 
narrowly  escaped  dismissal.”  We  quote  this  case  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Government  could  find 
thousands  of  men  like  the  unappreciated  Baboo  if 
only  it  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  them.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  District  officers  followed,  when  they 
had  tho  opportunity,  the  generous  example  of  Mr. 
Beveridge.  However,  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  of 
a  change  in  the  old  Anglo-Indian  policy  of  exclusion. 
Lord  Northbrook  intimated  the  intention  of  the  Supreme 
Government  to  appoint  natives  of  high  character  and 
ability  to  offices  hitherto  reserved  for  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service ;  and  one  of  the  latest  announcements 
about  Lord  Lytton’s  new  reign  is  that  His  Excellency 
has  directed  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  prepare  a  list  of 
natives  eligible  for  responsible  positions  in  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governorship  of  Bengal.  ' 
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says,  “  I  leave  unfortunately  just  as  the  first  sheets  are 
coming  from  the  printers,  and  I  shall  not  be  able,  as  if 
I  had  the  proofs  before  me,  to  eliminate  contradictions 
and  absurdities,  or  to  round  ofi*  crude  and  clumsy 
periods.”  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  author 
was  not  able  to  stay  and  do  this.  We  should  not  then 
have  had  the  trouble  of  reviewing  the  book  at  all. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Musical  Tales  and  Sketches.  From  the  German  of 
ElisoPolko.  (Samuel  Tinsley.)— Germany  is  deservedly 
famous  for  its  story-producing  power.  Grimm’s  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  of  fairy  tales,  which  so  delights  Mr.  Ras¬ 
kin,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  superior,  on  the 
whole,  to  Charles  Perrault’s  ‘  Contes  des  Fees,’  which  is 
the  standard  Fairy-book  of  France,  and  contains  so 
many  of  our  familiar  legends,  most  notably  that  of 
“  La  belle  an  bois  dormant.”  Germany,  too,  boasts  of  the 
strange  eccentric  genius  of  Hoffman,  who  gave  us  some 
of  the  most  fantastic  tales  whereof  this  world  hath 
witness ;  who  could  write  as  Callot  drew.  The  volume 
now  before  us  could  scarcely  have  been  written  by 
any  but  a  German.  The  idea,  that  of  giving  a 
number  of  short  stories  all  about  musicians,  and 
turning  on  some  important  incident,  real  or  fanciful, 
in  their  lives,  is  an  extremely  good  one,  and  on  the 
whole  very  well  worked  out.  Bach,  Gluck,  Zelter, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Schneider,  Pergolesi,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Scarlatti,  Weber,  Zumsteeg,  Gretry,  Angelica, 
Catalani,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Porpara,  Garcia,  Boile- 
dieu,  Cherubini,  Cimarosa,  Paganini,  all  appear,  and 
many  others,  in  some  quaint,  pretty,  or  sorrowful  tale. 
They  are  all  clever  and  interesting,  and  many  possess 
very  considerable  merit,  but  they  lack  the  strength  of 
story-telling  power,  and  there  often  is  a  too  strong 
resemblance  between  many  of  the  sketches.  Perhaps 
the  most  amusing  of  the  whole  is  the  history  of 
Scarlatti’s  Cat’s  Fugue,  how  it  was  suggested  by  his 
favourite  cat  running  along  the  keys  of  his  piano  ;  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  pathetic  is  the  story  of  Nicolo 
Paganini  and  his  spider.  The  whole  book  is  extremely 
pretty,  and  is  well  calculated  to  please  a  half-hour  for 
any  to  whom  music  and  the  names  of  great  musicians 
are  objects  of  veneration,  for  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
the  little  book  is  the  tender  and  loving  homage  that  is 
paid  to  the  great  names,  and  the  reverence  with  which 
the  great  art  is  regarded,  a  homage  and  reverence  such 
as  that  which  Diderot’s  nephew  of  Rameau  felt,  and 
which  music  almost  more  than  any  art  is  capable  of 
exciting. 

Wilkin  Bohemia;  or,  Love  in  London.  By  Henry  Cur- 
wen.  (Remington  and  Co.)  — The  author  of  this 
volume  of  seven  short  stories  is  pleased  to  say  in  his 
preface  that  they  were  written  while  the  author  was 
under  the  influence  of  Balzac  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
The  infiucnce,  if  such  there  be,  is  absolutely  untraceable. 
Indeed,  the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  completely 
succeeded  in  hiding  all  trace  whatever  of  any  such  in¬ 
fluence  is  by  far  the  cleverest  part  of  the  book.  To 
venture  to  invoke  the  names  of  two  such  writers  as 
Balzac  and  Poe,  so  widely  different  from  each  other  and 
each  so  great  in  his  own  way,  as  the  inspirers  of  stories 
like  these,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  examples  of  lite¬ 
rary  impertinence  we  have  ever  met  with.  The  stories 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Bohemia — the 
true  Bohemia  which  Henri  Murger  consecrated — and 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  had  very  much  that  was 
truly  beautiful  and  genuinely  artistic;  they  are  either  very 
vulgar  and  stupid,  as  in  the  case  with  the  first  one  in  the 
volume,  “  Bought  and  Sold,”  or  extremely  ridiculous, 
as  in  “  The  Mystery  of  Malcolm  Jilackirmon,”  which, 
however,  in  common  with  all  the  others,  may  very  well 
claim  its  own  fair  share  of  vulgarity.  Had  the  book 
been  suffered  to  appear  on  the  strength  of  what  little 
merit  it  possesses  its  vulgarity  and  silliness  would  have 
been  loss  marked  than  they  now  are  when  introduced  to  us 
as  after  the  manner  of  Balzac.  Such  wholly  unwarrant¬ 
able  bumptiousness  deserves  severe  castigation  and 
condemnation.  It  is  an  insult  to  Balzac,  Poe,  and  to 
Bohemia,  and  Henri  Murger,  its  high  priest.  The  book 
has  nothing  in  common  with  old  Bohemia,  except  its 
faults,  nothing  whatever  with  “  .Esthetic  Bohemia.” 
Henri  Murger  and  his  followers  and  worshippers  might 
not  understand  La  Boheme  ./Esthetique,  but  they  were 
artists,  and  their  chronicler  wrote  very  well.  There  is 
one  part  of  Mr.  Curwen’s,  only  one,  which  is  likely  to 
arouse  sympathy.  It  is  in  the  preface,  where  the  author 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Fortnightly  RevieWy  under  the  title  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,”  Mr.  Albert  Rutson  gives  a  careful  review  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements  in  Turkey  during  the  last  year,  and 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Powers  in  respect  of  them,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  gathered  from  blue-books  and  other  public  sources 
of  information.  His  summing-up  is  strongly  unfavourable  to 
our  Foreign  Office.  After  stating  at  some  length  the  origin  of 
the  insurrection,  and  the  different  plans  which  were  before  the 
Powers  at  first  for  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent  districts, 
he  comes  to  the  Andrassy  compromise,  after  which  point  our 
Government  began  to  separate  itself  decidedly  from  the  other 
Powers,  and  settles  down  to  a  close  and  searching  examination 
of  the  grounds  of  the  ministerial  policy.  Lord  Derby  accepted 
the  Andrassy  Note;  why  did  he  reject  the  Berlin  proposals? 

To  the  Andrassy  scheme  the  English  Cabinet,  on  January  25, 
promised  a  general  support,  which  was,  in  fact,  accorded  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  before  the  end  of  the  month.  On  May  13  the  two 
Slavonic  Powers,  again  having  the  cordial  concurrence  of  Germany, 
invited  the  concurrence  of  the  English  Government  to  further  pro¬ 
posals,  subsequently  known  as  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  in  pur¬ 
suance,  as  they  alleged,  of  the  same  policy.  What,  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  hundred  and  odd  days,  had  happened  to  justify  either  these 
proposals,  or  the  unconditional  refusal  of  the  English  Government 
to  accept  them  even  as  a  basis  for  negotiation? 

We  propose  to  answer  this  question  by  showing,  from  the  papers 
presented  to  Parliament,  what,  in  the  end  of  May,  was  the  evidence 
possessed  by  the  English  Cabinet  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
officials  in  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  as  to  the  prospects  of  their 
success  in  giving  effect  to  the  promises  made  by  the  Porte. 

Before  doing  this,  wo  affirm  that,  at  the  time  the  Andrassy  Note 
received  the  assent  of  the  Porte,  only  the  most  sanguine  diplomacy 
could  have  conceived  it  possible  that  that  transaction  would  put  an 
end  to  the  insurrection.  What  did  it  offer?  Only  this :  that,  if  the 
Turk  should  fail  to  protect  the  returning  insurgents  and  refugees, 
and  to  give  effect  to  its  renewed  and  enlarged  promises  of  reform, 
then,  at  some  quite  undefined  and  probably  most  remote  time,  and 
in  some  wholly  undefined  manner — the  manner  and  the  time  sure 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  course  of  public  opinion  in  foreign 
countries — the  Great  Powers  would  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  once 
more  broken  promises.  And  what,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  expect 
in  return  ?  That,  after  a  most  hopeful  insurrection  had  begun,  the 
insurgents  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  into  the  midst  of 
Agas  and  Beys  exasperated  by  the  destruction  of  their  property, 
Zaptiehs  and  Tithe-Farmers  enraged  by  the  loss  of  their  profits  and 
the  attempt  to  take  away  their  occupation,  and  the  whole  body  of 
Mussulmans  infuriated  by  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  infidels,  the 
formidable  rising  of  a  subject  population,  and  the  murder  of  many 
of  their  own  kindred.  Was  it  not  a  little  sanguine  to  expect  such 
results  from  such  a  measure  ? 

It  is  due  to  the  English  Cabinet  to  say  that  they,  at  least,  had 
bound  their  country  by  no  promises.  The  purpose  of  their  policy 
was  to  disarm  the  insurgents  and  see  Turkish  rule  quietly  restoredL 
For  its  reform  they  had  the  most  amiable  wishes  ;  but  they  re¬ 
pudiated  all  responsibility.  T^vice  in  four  months  w'as  the  name  of 
England  employed  to  take  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  an  insurgent 
population,  without  (so  far  as  England  was  concerned)  substituting 
any  security  whatever  for  <^he  fair  hopes  that  lay  in  those  arms. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Rutsou’s  examination  of  the  Parliamentary 
papers  is  the  same  that  other  critics  have  arrived  at.  The 
Turkish  Government  did  nothjng  to  show  that  it  was  in  earnest 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Andrassy  Note,  or  if 
in  earnest  that  it  had  the  power  to  do  so.  There  were  certain 
things  which  they  might  have  done  at  once — they  might,  for 
instance,  as  one  thing  which  would  have  had  an  excellent 
effect,  have  attempted  to  disarm  the  Mussulman  population; 
but  so  far  from  doing  this,  they  sent  down  arms  to  them  from 
Constantinople.  This  was  a  justification  to  the  insurgents 
for  refusing  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  alle¬ 
giance  without  receiving  some  security  that  their  lives  would 
be  respected  and  their  grievances  redressed.  When  the  Con¬ 
suls  ot  the  Powers  sought  an  interview  with  them  to  learn 
what  they  were  arriving  at,  they  professed  themselves  willing 
to  place  themselves  once  more  under  Turkish  rule  if  they  could 
obtain  certain  conditions.  Those  conditions  were  treated  by 
Lord  Derby  as  preposterous.  Mr.  Rutson  examines  them,  and 
shows  that  in  tneir  essentials  they  formed  a  reasonable  de¬ 
mand,  a  sufficient  basis  for  negotiation.  Lord  Derby,  be 
argues,  should  not  have  dismissed  them  so  curtly.  The"  main 
ground  on  which  Lord  Derby  seceded  from  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Powers  for  a  settlement,  Mr.  Rutson  condemns  unre- 
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servedly.  The  objection  to  interfering  with  the  free  exercise  where  would  have  been  the  diflBculty  during  the  last  few  years, 
of  the  Porte’s  sovereignty,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  where  is  the  difficulty  now,  of  picking  out  some  of  the  clever  young 


the  central  motive  in  our  policy,  he  considers  to  he  inconsistent  clear  of  head,  strong  of  limb,  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves 

with  the  virtual  state  of  tutelage  in  which  the  Porte  has  for  honourable  ways,  whom  the  life-giving  reforms  of  Ix)rd  Card- 


so  long  been  placed  by  the  European  Powers. 

Had,  then,  the  Northern  Powers  made  a  proposition  so  unworthy 
of  consideration,  when  they  urged  that  till  the  security  of  life  and 
property  in  the  disturbed  provinces  should  have  been  established, 
and  till  effect  should  have  been  given  to  the  promises  of  reform, 
this  right  of  criticism  and  report  should  by  express  stipulation  be 
given  to  named  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  collectively  ? 
No  doubt  this  implied  the  possible  employment  of  force,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  Porte  to  make  effectual  reforms.  But 
the  Porte’s  acceptance  of  the  Andrassy  Note  had  already  given  the 
Great  Powers  the  right  to  employ  force  in  that  event,  and  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Memorandum  did  no  more  than  provide  machinery  for 
giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Note. 


well  are  bringing  so  rapidly  into  the  army,  and  of  sending  them 
out  to  Turkey  to  fulfil  the  functions  which  I  explained  in  my 
last?  ^  ^ 


The  time,  how'ever,  has  passed  for  arguing  the  enforcement 
and  supervision  of  reforms  by  a  mixed  commission,  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  difficulty ;  Lord  Derby  opposed  it,  and 
it  fell  through.  Mr.  Rutson  thinks  he  was  wrong  in  this  op¬ 
position,  but  much  more  wrong  in  not  taking  the  initiative 
with  another  solution  when  he  rejected  this: — 


If  Sir  Henry  Elliot  had  had  at  his  beck  and  call  a  young  man  of 
the  right  kind,  who  had  travelled  all  over  the  districts  in  which  Bul¬ 
garian  is  spoken,  districts,  be  it  remembered,  far  wider  than  what 
we  commonly  call  Bulgaria,  and  who  had  acquired  the  language, 
would  he  have  been  as  much  behindhand  as  he  was  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  ho  sent  homo  to  his  Government,  or  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  send  Mr.  Baring’s  commission  ? 

If  such  a  class  of  men  as  I  have  indicated  were  in  existence,  the 
ambassador  would  merely,  when  the  first  rumours  of  mischief  came, 
have  ordered  one  of  them  to  the  spot  where  the  mischief  was  said  to 
have  been  occurring,  and  he  would  soon  have  made  his  already  es¬ 
tablished  local  connections  useful  to  his  Government,  by  obtaining 
all  the  information  it  could  desire.  Who  can  say  that  that  informa¬ 
tion  would  not  have  saved  many  lives  ? 

In  all  human  probability  it  would. 


There  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  not  only  the  clear  interest,  but 
the  fixed  resolution  of  each  of  the  Great  Powers  to  remain  at  peace 
with  the  others:  England,  Italy,  and  Germany,  because  they  are 
satisfied  with  existing  arrangements  as  regards  themselves;  Austria- 
Hungary,  because  she  is  convinced  that  no  possible*  change  of  terri¬ 
torial  limits  could  help  her.  France,  inasmuch  as  she  is  far  from 
satisfied  with  her  present  frontier,  and  Russia,  by  reason  of  the 
aggressive  designs  vaguely  attributed  to  her,  are  regarded  as  possible 
disturbers  of  European  peace  in  the  future.  But,  at  present,  neither 
is  armed.  The  griefs  of  France  are  not  in  the  ^st,  where  the 
prudent  statesman,  who  for  several  years  has  now  had  charge  of  the 
Foreign  Oflice,  desires  only  a  permanent  settlement  of  chronic 
difficulties.  Did  Russia,  as  we  entirely  disbelieve,  look  on  the  South 
Slavonic  nations  as  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  Russian 
subjects,  she  would  still,  in  the  present  condition  of  her  armaments, 
shrink  from  a  war  which,  begun  with  Austria,  might  end  by  bring¬ 
ing  her  into  collision  with  the  still  giant  power  of  Germany.  A 
further  security  for  peace  lies  in  the  fact  that,  the  only  two  Powers 
to  which  conflicting  wishes  wifh  regard  to  the  Turkish  provinces 
can  be  attributed,  are  precisely  the  two  Powers  in  whose  case  war 
would  aggravate  domestic  dangers,  already  in  the  highest  degree 
alarming. 

Nor  is  there  real  cause  for  misgiving  in  the  attitude  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  Count  Andrassy,  it  is  true,  has  formally  acquainted 
Russia,  Germany,  and  England  with  the  objections  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  grant  of  autonomy  to  any  Slavonic  people.  This 
objection,  however,  is  a  part  of  Hungarian  rather  than  of  Austrian 
policy.  It  is  not  shared  by  Europe,  as,  on  the  part  of  England, 
Lord  Derby,  saving  always  the  reference  to  Constantinople,  at  once 
plainly  stated.  And,  if  it  shall  be  recognised  as  inconsistent  with 
the  general  interest  of  Europe,  Austria  is  not  in  a  position  to  dis- 
r^ard  that  interest.  In  fact.  Count  Andrassy,  warned  of  this,  and 
desiring  before  everything  a  pacific  and  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Bosnian  question,  is  already  preparing  to  take  a  new  position ;  and, 
if  in  a  short  time  he  is  urged  either  to  occupy  or  to  annex  Bosnia 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Herzegovina,  he  will  probably  not  be 
found  to  need  so  much  pressure  as  would  once  have  been  necessary. 

From  these  considerations,  the  readiness  of  the  other  Great 
Powers  to  co-operate  with  England  may  be  inferred ;  but  were  it 
otherwise,  it  would  still  be  the  duty  of  England,  even  alone,  to  take 
such  an  initiative  as  a  sagacious  estimate  of  her  just  influence  and 
of  her  power  at  Constantinople  might  justify.  The  limits  of  her  in¬ 
fluence  must  largely  depend  on  the  character  of  her  representative, 
and  of  the  policy  he  is  directed  to  follow.  But  in  firm  and  resolute 
hands,  her  influence  is  the  immense  influence  of  an  ally  who  wields 
vast  strength  at  sea,  who  has  never  failed  Turkey  in  an  emergency, 
and  to  whom  within  the  limits  of  Turkey  no  selfish  purpose  can  be 
imputed.  And,  if  this  influence  could  bo  used  for  obtaining  from 
the  Porte,  quietly,  and  without  struggle — for  the  Bulgarians,  well 
considered  franchises,  guaranteeing  the  free  development  of 
national  life ;  and  for  Bosnia,  reforms,  going  to  the  root  of 
agrarian  and  sectarian  disorders — immense  would  be  the  service 
rendered  to  the  Porte,  immense  to  Europe,  and  not  least  to 
Russia. 


This  is  a  most  valuable  lesson  to  preach  at  such  a  moment 
of  excitement  as  the  present.  It  is  fervently  to  be  desired 
that  the  country  will  not  return  to  its  chronic  indifference 
about  foreign  affairs  when  its  present  indignation  has  been 
appeased,  at  least  \vithout  practically  considering  how  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  our  permanent  instruments  for  the 
management  of  our  foreign  affairs : — 

The  outcome  of  a  greatly  improved  diplomatic  service  and  Foreign 
Office  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  as  the  years  went  on,  a  considerable 
diminution  of  direct  expenditure  upon  armaments,  and  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  national  wealth  through  the  opening  of  new  markets. 
Four  or  five  men  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Oflice  to  rank  just 
below  the  two  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  charged  with  no  depart¬ 
mental  work,  but  having  access  to  all  the  papers,  and  bound  at 
every  moment  to  be  able  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  by  word  of 
mouth  full  information  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  countries 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,  the  fruit  of  personal  knowledge  and  of 
keeping  up  constant  acquaintance  with  what  was  going  on  in  them, 
would  save  their  salaries  many  times  over. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  class  of  men,  for  which  we  have  pre¬ 
cedents  both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  is  only  one  of  many  much- 
needed  reforms.  But  shall  we  have  this  or  any  other  reform  ? 

It  is  so  much  easier  for  members  of  Parliament  to  abuse  an  indi¬ 
vidual  like  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  so  much  easier  for  a  Government, 
if  hard-pressed,  to  make  a  scape-goat  of  him,  than  to  set  on  foot  a 
great  reform,  to  see  the  bearings  of  which  takes  some  little  pains, 
and  which  does  not  readily  connect  itself  with  the  recognized  clap¬ 
trap  of  any  section  of  politicians. 

It  is  only  the  very  foremost  of  our  diplomatists  who  have  risen  to 
Lord  Odo  Russell’s  conception  of  their  profession  and  its  future. 
Inferior  men  tremble  for  its  fate,  believing  it  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  advance  of  popular  government. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  less  true. 

All  that  is  wanted  is  for  the  Foreign  Minister  to  carry  the  people 
along  with  him.  Just  consider  what  an  instantaneous  effect  was 
produced  by  Lord  Derby’s  speech  to  the  deputation  headed  by  Mr. 
Bright.  Why  has  the  English  people  often  gone  wrong  in  its 
foreign  sympathies  ?  Because  it  has  had  no  guidance  from  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  guide  it. 


At  various  points  in  Mr.  Rutson’s  careful  and  searching 
review,  one  cannot  help  feeling  very  much  the  want  of  clearer 
information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  European  subjects 
of  Turkey.  More  particularly  is  this  felt  when  we  are  asked  to 
decide  whether  the  scheme  of  restoring  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  by  means  of  a  mixed  commission  was  practicable,  and 
likely  to  work  without  leading  to  collisions  and  further  dis¬ 
turbance  of  peace.  The  need  of  information  is  the  main  thing 
insisted  upon  in  Mr.  Grant  DufTs  article  on  Eastern  Affairs  ” 
in  the  Cmtemjyorary  Revieio.  It  is  a  need  which  Mr.  Grant 


September,  which  is  generally  so  dull  a  month  for  news¬ 
papers,  seems  to  spur  the  more  impressionable  magazines  to  an 
eager  pitch  of  liveliness.  They  strain  every  nerve  to  be  en¬ 
tertaining,  to  supply  matter  for  reading  on  the  journey,  and  for 
talk  in  the  easeful  inn.)  Macmillan^ 8  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  this  year,  the  most  uniformly  companionable.  The 
fortunes  of  Madcap  Violet  have  reached  rather  a  sad  stage, 
but  the  young  lady  bears  up  with  such  spirit  that  wo  are  more 
disposed  to  smile  over  her  adventures  than  to  shed  tears  over 
the  untoward  course  of  her  love.  The  paper  on  Sick  Nurses 
deals  with  a  subject  which  is  much  in  the  public  mind  at 
present.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  antiquarians  who 
are  now  on  their  travels  in  a  paper  on  Homer  and  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,”  and  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  “Foints  in  Early  Northumbrian 
Ilistory.”  But  by  far  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  paper  in  the  magazine,  is  a  monograph  on 
Charlotte  Bronte.  This  is  not  merely  a  critical  essay  or  a 
well-known  story  retold,  but  a  really  valuable  contribution  to 
the  biography  of  one  of  the  few  ot  our  writers  whose  lives 
are  interesting  apart  from  their  works.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid 
has  had  access  to  new  materials,  materials  of  such  value  that 


one  hopes  they  will  not  long  be  represented  by  Mr.  Reid’s 
extracts,  but  will  be  given  to  the  public  without  reservation. 
They  consist  of  a  series -of  letters  to  a  lady  who  was  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte’s  school  friend,  and  with  whom  she  kept  up  a 
close  correspondence  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her  life. 


Duff  has  often  urged,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  fix  the  public  They  throw  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  shy  authoress’s  cha- 
mind  upon  it : —  racter.  Hitherto  the  world  has  formed  its  conception  of 

Why  did  not  the  Foreign  Office  provide  Sir  Henry  Elliot  with  a  Charlotte  Bronte  from  Mrs.  Gwhell  s  biography,  a  chum- 
sufficient  number  of  ‘‘ambulant  eyes  and  ears?”  The  ordinary  ing  book,  and  has  imaged  her  as  a^  lonely,  desolate, 
staff  of  his  embassy  has  enough  to  do  with  its  ordinary  duties,  but  unhappy  creature,  haunted  by  superstitious  desponden- 
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cies.  Guided  by  this  corre8{K)ndence,  and  by  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  her  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Keid  presents  us 
with  a  more  cheerful  picture.  The  author  of  ‘^Jane 
Eyre  ”  was  not  indeed,  as  ill-natured  critics  suggested  when  the 
authorship  was  a  secret,  no  better  than  she  should  have  been ; 
but  her  despondency  was  only  the  moodiness  of  an  excitable 
nature,  and  with  her  intimate  friends  she  was  high-spirited 
and  mirthful.  An  unconquerable  shyness  gave  her  a  look  of 
deep-seated  misery  to  the  casual  acquaintance.  At  heart  she 
was  no  more  like  Jane  Eyre  than  ilyron  was  like  Childe 
Harold.  In  mixed  company  she  often  sat  absolutely  silent. 
This  shyness  was  partly  physical,  partly  the  result  of  her 
strange  and  secluded  education.  A  strange  education  the 


Brontes  had  in  that  oddly  regulated  Yorkshire  parsonage,  with 
no  mother,  with  a  father  utterly  destitute  of  any  sense  of 


paternal  duty,  left  almost  wholly  to  themselves,  free  to  invent 
their  own  games,  and  chalk  out  their  own  course  of  reading. 
They  wrote  tales  for  amusement,  and  were  keen  students  of 
contemporary  politics  before  they  reached  their  teens.  No 
wonder  that  they  had  the  shyness  of  wild  auimals,  and  that 
the  freedom  with  which  the  passions  were  handled  in  “Jane 
Eyre  ”  appeared  very  shocking  to  the  Mrs.  Grundys  of 
contemporary  criticism. 


The  first  sentence  of  the  article  in  the  Comhill,  “On  Turkish 
Ways  and  Turkish  Women,”  is  startling.  “Five  years  of  my 
life — from  1807  to  1872 — spent  in  a  hareem  at  Constantinople 
gave  me  unusual  opportunities  for  making  notes  on  what  1  saw 
about  me.”  For  the  moment  one  thinks  of  the  only  two 
classes  of  people  popularly  supposed  to  find  admission  within 
the,  walls  of  a  hareem,  and  asks  who  the  writer  can  be.  As 
we  read  on,  we  find  that  the  writer  is  a  lady  who  was  attached 
to  the  establishment  of  one  of  a  Turkish  Pasha’s  wives,  as 
governess  for  French  and  demoiselle  (Thonneur  to  her  child,  and 
our  alarm  subsides.  As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  the  writer,  the  article  is  very  instructive. 
There  is  much  more  freedom  and  range  of  human  feeling  in 
such  a  hareem  than  are  generally  supposed  to  prevail  in 
these  institutions,  yet  the  lives  of  the  inmates  are  far  from 
noble  according  to  Western  ideas.  The  Pasha  of  the  article 
was  a  great  Pasha,  with  two  hundred  women  of  different 
grades  in  his  hareem,  distributed  amongst  three  households ; 
but  the  writer  knew  many  respectable  Turkish  families  which 
were  virtually  monogamous,  and  which  would  vie  with  a 
Western  household  in  the  simplicity  of  their  pursuits  and  their 
freedom  from  intrigue  and  moral  taint.  Still,  like  many  other 
writers,  she  sees  small  hope  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
Turks  without  an  alteration  in  the  status  of  the  women. 


The  two  causes  which  seem  to  me  to  destroy  all  hope  of  moral  im¬ 
provement  for  the  ordinary  and  uncultivated  Turks  are  the  isolation 
of  the  sexes  and  the  utter  subjection  of  the  women.  Whilst  the 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  their  earliest  years  are  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  women  to  the  care  of  men  only, 
from  whose  unrestrained  conversation  they  are  sure  to  pick  up  ideas 
which  (to  deal  with  the  matter  only  negatively)  are  not  refining ; 
whilst  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  are  forbidden  the  society  of  men,  to 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  almost  totally  left,  and  are  thrown 
back  on  idle  hours,  given  up  to  dreaming  from  the  ^rtjfes-covercd 
windows  ;  whilst  young  men  employ  gueurjees to  and  “  look  at”  a 
girl  for  them  before  engaging  her  as  a  wife  (as  lightly  and  in  the 
same  spirit  as  a  man  would  say  to  his  friend  in  England,  “  Just  look 
at  that  horse  for  me”)  ;  whilst  they  have  no  thought  of  trying  to 
win  a  companion  and  helpmeet  by  the  persuasion  of  their  own  moral 
worth — so  long  Turkey  must  suffer  from  moral  degradation,  the 
mass  of  her  men  remaining  brutes,  whilst  her  women  are  ignorant, 
vain,  conceited  puppets,  served  by  that  miserable  class  the  slaves, 
who  keep  alive  jealousy  and  cruelty  in  the  women  and  sensuality 
and  extravagance  in  the  men. 


The^  studious  brevity  and  compressiou  of  Mr.  Charles 
Ileade’s  “  Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals,”  in  liel- 
^avta,  reminds  us  of  the  high  pecuniary  value  of  his  words. 
His  words  certainly  deserve  to  Tbe  well  paid,  for,  unlike  most 
contributors  to  magazines,  he  packs  a  great  deal  of  matter 
into  small  space.  Belgravia  continues  to  maintain  the  remark¬ 
able  freshness  with  which  it  opened  under  its  new  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Sw'inburne  contributes  an  exquisitely  musical 
“Ballad  of  Dreamland.” 


To  go  no  further  back  than  the  Session  now  under  review — but 
for  a  literal  report  of  the  speeches  of  some  prominent  men,  chiefly 
on  foreign  affairs,  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  occupy  in 
the  public  newspapers  no  more  than  a  column  for  three  or  four 
hours  of  debate.  The  report  of  the  debates  on  the  Enclosure  of 
Commons  Bill  was  ridiculously  meagre — insufficient  to  convey  any 
idea  of  what  it  was  about.  Yet  there  was  an  excellent  speech  of 
the  Home  Secretiry  on  the  subject,  previous  to  going  into  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  the  public  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with.  Andi 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  an  admirable  speech  by  Mr.  Goschen,. 
on  local  taxation,  admitted  to  be  such  in  the  second  reading  of  the 
Prisons  Bill,  was  practically  suppressed.  Private  members  fare,  of 
course,  still  worse.  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  has  the  reputation  of  having 
made  a  brilliant  display  of  eloquence  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Butt’s 
motion  for  Home  Rule.  The  Thnee  itself  described  it  as  worthy  of 
the  days  of  Gratbin  and  of  Curran,  but  its  reporter  declined  to 
preserve  it.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli  paid  the  orator  the  high 
compliment  of  personally  recommending  its  publication.  A  quarter 
of  a  column  of  indifferent  summary  was  all  that  ^peared  in  the 
penny  newspapers,  which  in  cases  of  sensational  inquiries  reward 
the  eagerness  of  their  subscribers  with  columns  of  uninstructive 
details. 


We  fear,  however,  that  this  evil  will  not  be  remedied  by  any 
expedient  but  the  establishment  of  a  special  journal  for  the 
purpose.  Newspapers  naturally  report  well  only  the  speeches 
of  men  in  whose  utterances  the  public  are  known  to  take  an 
interest.  Reporters  are  too  busy  to  exercise  unfailinj^  dis¬ 
crimination.  We  must  go  to  ‘  Hansard  ’  in  most  cases  if  we- 
wish  to  know  what  was  really  said  by  men  of  secondary 
celebrity. 


The  most  entertaining  article  in  Fraser's  is  one  on  “  Last 
Century  Magazines,”  a  collection  of  very  curious  extracts ;  and 
the  most  striking  is  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  on  “th» 
Future  of  the  Roman  Church.’’  The  gist  of  Mr.  Newmaa’s 
article  is  contained  in  the  peroration. 


Let  us  now  carry  imagination  forward  to  the  not-distint  time  at 
which,  through  the  firm  resistance  of  modern  conviction,  aided  by  a 
wise  enactment  of  just  law,  the  violent  effort  of  Ultramontanism 
will  have  been  manifestly  defeated.  What  must  then  follow? 
Evidently,  a  great  collapse  of  enthusiasm  within  the  Church.  Tho 
laity  will  open  their  eyes ;  ambitious  priests  will  see  the  danger  of 
losing  all  leadership,  perhaps  the  danger  also  of  wide  secession.  All  the 
well-intentioned,  all  the  well-educated  and  wiser  jwrtion,  will  see  that 
a  new  course  is  necessary,  and  that  the  offensive  dogmas  must  be  dis¬ 
owned;  especially  that  most  offensive  “infallibility  of  the  Pope,”  which 
now  nails  down  on  the  Church  all  the  monstrosities  of  this  Pope’s 
Encyclical.  That  the  Church  may  stand  at  all  in  any  honourable 
position,  a  frank  confession  of  error  will  have  to  be  made.  Will 
then  a  break-up  necessarily  take  place,  similar  either  to  that  of  the 
Protestant  crisis,  or  to  that  of  Revolutionary  France  ?  Of  course  it 
is  possible  that  some  members  may  secede  into  a  Protestant  Church 
or  into  a  new  sect  of  their  own,  like  the  Neo-Catholics  of  Germany, 
who  are  already  almost  forgotten.  It  is  also  more  than  possible 
that  a  considerable  number,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
may  lay  aside  all  allegiance  to  Christianity,  or  perhaps  to  Theism. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  these  seeders  will  be  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  Church.  The  mass  of  attendants  attend  by  reason 
of  habit,  pious  sentiment,  personal  attachments,  and  other  influ¬ 
ences  independent  of  intellectual  conviction.  The  case  of  born 
Catholics  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  notions  of  Protestant  sects, 
who  are  attached  to  definite  intellectual  dogmas.  Catholics  do  not 
trouble  their  heads  with  details ;  to  go  with  the  Church  is  their 
habit,  their  rule,  their  duty,  their  pleasure.  They  will  not  break 
with  the  Church  because  she  becomes  more  reasonable.  They  almost 
universally  abhor  the  sectarianism  incident  to  Protestants,  aaid 
accept  almost  as  the  first  precept  of  religion,  to  stick  together.  If, 
therefore,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  hence,  in  the  ebb  of 
Ultramontanism,  a  liberal  Cardinal  be  elected  Pope,  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  liberal  Reform  (and  no  one  will  say  that  this  is  “  im¬ 
possible”  who  understands  what  Popes  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement 
XIV.  were  in  the  last  century),  one  and  only  one  way  of  valid  Re¬ 
form  seems  open,  viz.,  to  make  the  Church  as  comprehensive  as 
Protestant  Unitarians  desire  it  to  be.  This  is  far  easier  to  the 
Romish  Church  than  to  the  Anglican,  if  once  Infallibility  were  dis¬ 
owned  ;  for  among  the  laity  no  resistance  would  arise,  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  secessions  through  the  love  of  exclusion  and 
hatred  of  comprehensiveness.  If  a  future  Ganganelli  seriously  take 
in  hand  such  work,  then  Papacy  and  Catholicism  may  outlive  our 
Protestant  sects. 


^  Ihe  freshest  articles  in  BlackxcooiTs  are  two  letters  from  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Strathmore f  who  passed  seven  months  on  a 
desolate  little  island,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  with  no  shelter 
but  such  as  they  could  build  out  of  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  no  firewood,  and  nothing  to  feed  on  but  the  flesh  and 
eggs  of  wild-fowl.  The  incidents  of  the  shipwreck  and  of  tbe 
life  on  the  barren  rock,  which  was  covered  with  snow  during 
most  of  their  sojourn  on  it,  are  very  graphically  described  in 
these  letters,  one  of  which  is  written  by  the  only  lady  who 
escaped  from  the  wreck,  the  weakest  invalid,  as  it  happened, 
on  board.  The  “Review  of  the  Session,”  in  Blackwood's, 
contains  little  novelty,  but  its  plea  for  the  better  reporting  of 
the  debates  is  worth  quoting. 


The  (Gentleman's  Magazine  has  been  produced  this  month 
under  difficulties  which  occur  but  rarely  in  the  life  of  a  period¬ 
ical.  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  that  had  been  provided  for  the 
number  were  consumed  in  tho  fire  which  burnt  down  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Co.  on  August  10.  Still  it  is 
an  excellent  number.  Such  of  the  writers  as  could  be  got  at 
set  to  work  and  rewrote  their  contributions,  and  no  trace  of  the 
calamity  is  to  be  seen  except  the  absence  of  the  gaudy  cover^ 
which  we  do  not  miss,  and  which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  it  is  not 
intended  to  reproduce.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum ;  but  that 
coyer  was  an  eyesore,  and  it  should  be  a  consolation  to  the 
editor  that  the  block  is  burnt.  It  ought  to  have  been  burnt 
long  ago. 
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There  are  many  good  things  in  the  Magazines  this  month, 
but  there  is  nothing  better  than  an  article  in  Temple  Bar^  en¬ 
titled  “  This  Picture  and  That,”  designed  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  who  work  in  literature  for  its  highest  rewards. 
All  such  infatuated  persons  should  read  it ;  they  will  gloat 
OFer  it. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 


There  is  a  more  famous  Pangloss  than  George  Colman’s  in 
Voltaire’s  “Candide.”  We  wonder  whether  the  coincidence 
carried  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind  to  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  de¬ 
scribed  in  that  work.  “C’etait  un  village  abare  que  les 
Bulgares  avaient  brul^  selon  les  lois  du  droit  public :  ici,  des 
vieillards  cribles  de  coups  regardaient  mourir  leurs  femmes 
•^gorg^es,  qui  tenaient  leurs  enfants  a  leurs  mamelles  sanglantes ; 
la,  des  filles  ^ventr^es  aprSs  avoir  asservi  les  besoins  naturels 
de  quelques  h^ros  rendaient  les  derniers  soupirs;  d’autres  a 
demi  bruises  criaient  qu’on  achevat  de  leur  donner  la  mort ; 
des  cervelles  4taient  r^pandues  sur  la  terre  a  cot^  de  bras  et  de 
jambes  coupes.  Candide  s’enfuit  au  plus  vite  dans  un  autre 
village:  il  appartenait  a  des  Bulgares,  et  les  hdros  abares 
I’avaient  traits  de  m§me.” 


We  have  often  been  told,  as  a  piece  of  valuable  historical 
information,  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead.”  But  it  now  seems 
as  if  the  children’s  song,  Queen  Anne,  Queen  Anne,  she  sits 
in  the  sun,”  were  to  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  far  more 
veracious  statement;  one  certainly  more  in  accordance  with 
the  feeling  of  the  present  day,  which,  if  it  does  not  actually 
consider  her  as  fair  as  a  lUy,  as  white  as  a  swan,”  believes 
very  strongly  in  her  existence,  at  least  in  spirit,  and  in  her 
influence.  Is  she  not  one  of  the  most  potent*sovereigns  of  the 
day  ?  Architecture,  decoration,  and  design  feel  her  sway. 
We  are  told  that  the  mediaeval  renaissance  is  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  that  a  revival  of  the  Augustan  age  is  the  dream  of  the 
hour ;  and  there  have  been  vague  rumours  of  a  school  of  poetry 
to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  Mr.  Pope  or  Mr.  Addison.  In 
dress,  however,  except  in  a  few  esoteric  circles,  and  with  much 
mystery,  the  revival  has  been  limited  to  women ;  but  it  is 
suggested  that  a  few  months  will  see  an  attempt  at  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  modern  costume  where  men  also  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  ruffles  and  lace  of  Henry  Osmond  are,  we  are 
told,  to  make  their  appearance  in  some  of  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  coming  season. 


From  Berlin,  a  remarkable  zoological  fact  is  reported,^worthy 
of  Mr.  Darwin’s  attention.  Some  negroes,  who  are  at  present 
in  the  German  capital,  having  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
the  whole  animal  world  of  African  origin,  collected  there,  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement,  partly  even  of  ecstacy,  at 
the  sight  of  those  dark  familiar  faces.  The  African  elephant 
became  so  exuberant  in  his  joy  that  he  capered  about,  per¬ 
forming  a  kind  of  solo  dance.  The  giraffes  galloped  in  their 
cage  to  and  fro  with  such  energy  that  the  negroes  had  to  be 
requested  not  to  stop  any  longer  there  lest  an  accident  should 
hefal  the  animals.  Even  the  dignified  lions  seemed  to  show 
hy  an  unaccustomed  expression  that  they  were  quite  alive  to 
the  occasion.  The  power  of  remembering  their  native  country 
through  an  association  of  ideas  arising  from  the  appearance  of 
black  men,  and  the  strength  of  the  affection  for  their  African 
borne,  was  evidently  exemplified  by  this  noteworthy  scene. 


If  such  feelings  can  be  evoked  by  vague  flashes  of  recollection 
among  wild  beasts,  how  much  more  cultivated  must  be  the 
mental  faculties  of  domesticated  animals  whoso  progenitors 
have  through  long  ages  been  associated  with  mankind  I 


We  wonder  that  none  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enemies  have 
■accused  him  of  ^‘levity”  because  ho  went  to  the  play  at  the 
Ilaymarket  on  Tuesday  after  seemg  his  pamphlet  on  the  Bul¬ 
garian  horrors  through  the  press.  It  was  said  of  the  great 
Talma  that  he  once  played  to  a  pitful  of  kings ;  Mr.  Clarke 
may  henceforth  boast  that  he  played  Dr.  Pangloss  and  Major 
Wellington  de  Boots  to  a  pitful  of  ex-Cabinet  Ministers.  The 
mighty  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  and  Lord  Hartington,  were  all  there  on  the  front  bench  of 
the  stalls,  looking  as  happy  as  if  they  had  never  known  the 
cares  of  state.  An  impertinent  observer  affirms  that  Dick 
Dowlass  looked  hard  at  them  when  he  delivered  his  moral  to 
graceless  youths,”  but  they  never  flinched.  Graceless  old 
dogs! 


The  anniversary  of  the  capitulation  of  the  French  army  at 
Sedan  has  been  celebrated  throughout  Germany  with  a  great 
deal  of  festive  display,  but  without  any  unpleasant  reflections 
upon  the  French  nation.  In  some  places,  Freiligrath’s  Ger¬ 
mania  ”  was  declaimed  or  sung  in  the  theatres.  The  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  descendants  of  French  Huguenots  at  Berlin,  some 
of  whose  members  fell  as  German  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle,  had  also  a  commemoration  of  its  own.  The  loyal  and 
patriotic  inscription  on  a  monument  raised  by  that  community, 
in  honour  of  its  members  that  perished  in  the  war,  is  in  the 
French  language. 


I  The  amateur  rowing  at  the  Centennial  Regatta  in  America 
has  passed  off  by  no  means  creditably.  Three  English  crews 
competed  in  the  fours.  A  Cambridge  crew  and  a  Dublin  one 
were  very  mediocre,  and  would  not  have  had  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  at  Henley  or  any  decent  English  regatta.  The  London 
crew,  however,  was  a  fair  one,  not  quite  so  good  as  the  London 
four  which  had  won  the  Stewards’  Cup,  the  chief  four-oar 
prize  at  Henley  last  June,  but  still  a  fast  crew.  This  crew 
won  all  its  trial  heats  by  many  seconds  faster  than  all  other 
competitors.  The  “Beaverwyck”  crew  of  New  York  had 
always  in  its  heats  been  fifteen  seconds  and  more  slower  than 
London,  and  had,  at  a  recent  regatta  at  Saratoga,  been 
beaten  out  of  sight  by  crews  which  the  London  men 
easily  beat;  and  at  this  Centennial  Regatta,  where  the 
final  heat  for  the  Centennial  amateur  fours  was  rowed,  the 
Beaverwyck  men  were  left  far  behind  at  first.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  course,  so  far  as  wo  gather  from  telegrams,  another 
American  crew,  the  Watkins,  fouled  and  detained  London, 
thus  enabling  the  outpaced  Beaverwyck  crew  to  come  up  and 
to  win  by  a  foot;  London  second.  By  laws  of  boat-racing 
London  were  entitled  to  disqualify  Watkins,  and  to  row 
Beaverwyck  over  again.  This  the  umpire,  Mr.  Brown,  de¬ 
clined  to  allow.  London  then  took  a  most  unusual  step, 
warranted  only  by  a  conviction  on  their  part  that  they  could 
not  hope  for  fair  play  so  long  as  this  umpire  remained  in  office. 
They  declined  to  start  in  any  more  races  which  he  umpired. 
In  England,  any  umpire  with  a  shade  of  self-respect  would, 
after  such  a  reflection  upon  his  bona  Jides  or  capacity  by 
visitors,  have  had  the  good  taste  to  abdicate.  But  Mr.  Brown 
stuck  to  his  office.  London  therefore  scratched  for  the  sculls 
and  pairs,  the  latter  of  which,  by  even  Americans,  they  were 
considered  certain  to  win ;  nor  would  they  have  been  amiss 
in  the  sculling  races.  The  general  impression  among  all 
English  amateurs  at  hand  is,  that  London,  after  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  they  had  incurred,  and  with  valuable  prizes  at 
their  mercy,  would  not  have  thus  acted  unless  they  had  felt 
that  they  had  been  made  the  victims  of  a  “  plant,”  and  that 
they  could  not  hope  for  fair  Iplay  under  Mr.  Brown.  It  is 
strongly  suspected  that  the  foul  by  Watkins  was  the  result  of 
planned  collusion  between  the  two  American  crews.  The 
London  crew  were  Messrs.  W.  H.  Labat,  T.  Howell,  A.  Trower, 
and  F.  Gulston. 


The  professional  races  at  the  Centennial  Regatta  have  come 
to  an  end.  The  four«oared  race  has  been  won  by  the  Thames 
crew.  Halifax  crew  (Nova  Scotia)  passed  the  post  first,  but 
were  disqualified  for  having  fouled  the  Thames.  No  full 
account  has  come  to  hand,  so  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  the  Halifax  crew  were  really  the  faster  crew,  and  lost 
the  race  only  by  injudicious  steering,  or  whether  it  was  that 
the  foul  was  the  cause  of  Thames  not  coming  in  ahead.  A 
Boston  pair  won  the  pair-oared  race,  beating  the  Thames  pair, 
Green  and  Thomas ;  and  Hanlon,  a  Toronto  sculler,  won  the 
sculls.  It  seems  that  the  Thames  men  had  to  row  the  final 
heats ]for  sculls  and  pairs,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fours,  all  in 
one  day.  With  a  three-mile  course  this  must  have  been  too 
much  for  human  endurance.  We  do  not,  therefore,  wonder 
that  the  Thames  pair,  opposed  to  men  who  were  not 
engaged  that  day  in  the  fours,  failed  to  win.  No  mention 
is  made  in  the  telegraphic  despatches  whether  any  London 
sculler  competed  in  the  sculls.  Higgins,  of  London,  the  best 
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of  the  Thames  scullers,  could  not  have  been  fresh  if  he  did 
start,  after  his  work  in  the  fours.  If,  however,  Hanlon  is  any¬ 
thing  like  as  good  as  Higgins,  he  must  be  many  lengths  better 
than  any  American  sculler  that  has  ever  before  opposed  an 
Englishman.  We  must  conclude,  even  when  allowing  for  all 
drawbacks  and  bad  luck  at  this  late  regatta,  that  American 
rowing  has  vastly  improved  of  late  years,  and  that  our  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  no  longer  the  rest  of  the  world  at  their  mercy, 
as  they  once  had,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Kelly  and  Chambers. 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  in  the  present  time,  when 
personality  of  all  kinds  is  so  popular,  and  anything  whatever 
referring  to  public  men  is  supposed  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  multitude,  the  Examiner  should  not  bo  behindhand  in 
gratification  of  the  generally  expressed  taste.”  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  proceeds  to  inform  us  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  finding  anything  fresh  to  say  about  our  leading 
men,  or  any  novelty  in  the  way  of  saying  it,  there  is  still  an 
opportunity,”  and  advises  a  series  of  articles,  to  be  entitled 

*  The  Domestic  Positions  of  our  Great  Men,*  to  commence  with 

*  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  Bed,*  to  be  followed  by  *  Mr. 
Carlyle  at  Breakfast,*  and  so  on  until  the  celebrities  and  the 
various  occupations  of  the  twenty-four  hours  were  exhausted.” 
We  are  certainly  obliged  to  our  friendly  correspondent  for  his 
undoubtedly  original  idea,  but  we  fear  there  are  objections  to 
the  scheme  which  he  has  not  even  dreamt  of.  Not  the  least 
of  these  is  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  monopolised 
almost  all  the  waking  hours  of  all  our  public  men,  and  merely 
to  describe  them  in  the  attitude  of  sleep— for  few,  we  fancy, 
hold,  like  Louis  XIV.  and  Lord  Monmouth,  a  morning  levie  in 
bed — would  be  somewhat  monotonous. 

Concerning  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  East,  Mr. 
S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer  writes  to  us: — “I  was  born  and 
educated  a  Conservative,  and  in  recent  years  I  have  energeti¬ 
cally  served  that  party ;  but  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Derby  and 
the  levity  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  horrible  outrages  and  massacres  committed  under  their 
tegis  by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria,  have  satisfied  me  that  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  this  country,  and  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  of  which  it  has  long  been  considered  the  leader,  are 
not  safe  in  such  hands  for  twenty-four  hours.’* 

The  Observer  of  last  Sunday,  in  an  article  headed  ‘^The  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Season,’*  made  the  startling  statement  that  we 
shall  hear  during  this  season  “  The  Flying  Dutchman  adapted  1 
by  Mr.  W.  Jackson  from  Richard  Wagner’s  Tannhauser^  We 
shall  next  hear  of  Robert  the  Devil  adapted  from^Meyerbeer’s 
Star  of  the  Northf  or  Mirella  adapted  from  the  Faust  of 
M.  Gounod.” 

The  English  correspondence  of  Le  Figaro,  conducted  by  the 
well-informed  T.  Johnson,  who  mixed  up  Dr.  Gully  and  Sir 
William  Gull,  at  present  consists  of  “  Chroniques  ,de  New¬ 
gate.” 

British  subjects  are  not  authorised  to  bear  foreign  orders  on 
their  manly  breasts ;  we  should  be  glad  if  there  were  some 
way  of  discouraging,  if  not  preventing,  their  display  of  the 
degrees  conferred  by  foreign  universities.  It  is  rather  ridiculous, 
wo  cannot  help  thinking,  to  read  of  the  degrees  conferred  on 
several  more  or  less  distinguished  Englishmen  by  some  Ten¬ 
nessee  or  Georgian  university.  In  America,  the  name  of 
university  is  often  bestowed  on  an  institution  which,  among  us, 
would  be  only  a  decent  school  of  the  class  of  that  taught  by  Dr. 
Blimber,  or  that  in  which  Miss  Becky  Sharp  received  her  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  rather  absurd  to  find  grown  and  grave  English¬ 
men  calling  themselves  LL.D.  or  D.D.  on  the  strength  of  a 
patent  from  such  an  establishment.  The  cases  are  becoming 
every  day  more  common,  in  which  Englishmen  coolly  style 
themselves  **  Doctor,”  by  virtue  of  a  degree  thus  conferred. 
For  many  instances  it  would  be  a  better  guarantee  of  merit  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  if  the  aspirant  were  to  examine  his 
own  qualifications,  and  confer  the  degree  himself,  and  tell  us 
he  had  done  so.  We  know  our  friend  Dubble  L.  Dee  (to 
borrow  a  name  from  Edgjir  Poe),  and  we  know  that  he  is  a  fair 
scholar  and  a  worthy  fellow,  but  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  university  of  Squash-Town,  Ga.,  or  of  Molassesville,  Tenn. 


Have  you  bears  in  your  town  ?  ’*  Master  Slender  asks 
of  sweet  Anne  Page.  They  had  a  bear,  the  other  day,  in 
Battersea,  and  the  police  took  it  into  custody.  The  animal 
was  a  performing  bear,  of  kindred  with  the  Oscar  *’  of  Mr, 
Francillon’s  clever  story,  *  Olympia,*  and  was  the  property  of 
two  young  Frenchmen  who  were  exhibiting  him.  A  crowd 
came  round,  and  the  poor  bear  was  held  responsible  for  the 
tumult  and  the  obstruction  to  public  traffic,  and  the  police 
took  Bruin  and  his  guardians  into  their  charge.  Indeed,  the 
officials  tried  to  make  out  a  case  of  cruelty  against  the  two 
young  Frenchmen,  in  order  to  find  some  excuse  for  the  arrest. 
One  officer  said  he  saw  one  of  the  Frenchmen  make  a  thrust  at 
the  bear  with  a  pole — perhaps  with  a  view  of  trying  to  pass  it 
off  as  a  Polar  bear.  Another  witness  said  that  though  the 
prisoner  did  not  beat  the  bear  they  threatened  it,  but  the 
magistrate  declined  to  believe  that  the  firm  nerves  of  the  bear 
could  be  shaken  by  a  mere  menace.  We  are  glad  that  the 
poor  bear  and  his  owners  were  allowed  to  go  free.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  have  our  streets  obstructed  even  by  a  bear  without 
calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  constable’s  ragged  staff”; 
but  the  bear  has  a  sort  of  traditional  claim  upon  any  toleration 
that  we  can  decently  afford  to  him.  We  really  thought  he 
had,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  gone  the  way  of  the 
maypole  and  the  morris-dance,  and  was  the  pet  of  an  English- 
speaking  street-crowd  only  in  the  pages  of  Bret  Harte.  As 
there  is  a  lingering  representative  of  one  of  the  most  familiar 
figures  of  our  olden  market-places  still  among  us,  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  he  has  not  been  ordered  off  to  Bridewell  or  the 
stocks.  In  *  Salambbo  ’  we  read  of  gibbeted  lions  ;  we  might 
perhaps  have  had  in  Battersea  a  bear  in  the  stocks — not  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  was  at  great  pains,  the  other  day, 
to  explain  to  its  readers  “the  true  relations  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  of  the  American  Union,”  which 
the  journal  in  question  gravely  observed,  “we  have  reason  to 
think,”  are  “  very  imperfectly  understood.”  The  exposition  of 
the  difference  between  Federal  law  and  State  Law  was  toler¬ 
ably  well  accomplished,  and  would  have  fairly  suited  the  pages 
of  some  book  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  Board  Schools. 
But  the  article  gradually  worked  itself  into  a  denunciation  of 
the  anomalies  of  the  marriage  laws  in  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  and  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  blessed  uniformity 
of  system  that  prevails  in  these  favoured  isles.  Unfortunately 
for  our  chances  of  self-congratulation,  our  marriage  laws  in  this 
kingdom  are  the  most  bewildering  illustration  of  chance-medley. 
The  systems  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  and  are  sometimes  irreconcileable  with  each  other. 
Our  courts  of  law  are  painfully  familiar  with  cases  in  which 
persons  who  are  man  and  wife  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  are 
bound  by  no  tie  when  they  come  to  England.  Some  of  these 
cases  are  famous  enough,  one  might  have  thought,  to  operate 
on  the  mind  of  any  English  writer  as  a  wholesome  check  on  a 
too  exuberant  self-satisfaction  where  our  marriage  systems  are 
concerned. 

The  fervently  uttered  “  Blessing  of  her  heart,  she  brews 
good  ale,”  may  now  apparently  apply  to  India,  for  we  learn  that 
the  military  department  of  the  Indian  Government  has  been 
encouraging  the  use  of  Indian  beer  among  the  troops,  which  is 
said  to  be  very  good,  whereas  the  voyage  out  often  spoils 
English  beer.  George  Meredith,  in  “  Emilia  in  England,”  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  dithyrainbic  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  beer,  to  which 
he  attributes  the  strength,  solidity,  and  good  humour  of  the 
British  race.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Indian 
beer  possesses  all  these  invaluable  qualities.  If  it  should  so 
prove,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may  be  the  true  Empress  of  India* 
For  ourselves,  not  being  epicures,  we  think  we  should  prefer, 
even  in  India,  to  stick  to  our  old  friend  Bass. 

If,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  in  his  essay  on  Blake,  the  famous 
Jacob  Wainright,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  James 
Weathercock,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  carried 
murder  by  poison  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art,  a  murder  itself  may 
often  have  in  it  the  elements  of  artistic  perfection.  Seldom  has 
this  been  more  clearly  evidenced  than  in  a  recent  case  in  which 
one  of  the  witnesses  testified  to  standing  at  Mr.  Death’s  door 
when  the  event  occurred.  The  appropriateness  of  such  a  position. 
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at  Death’s  door,”  is  immediately  obvious  and  very  striking  in 
spite  of  the  sad  nature  of  its  associations. 


The  whole  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  George  Howell’s 
*  Handy-Book  of  the  Labour  Laws  ’  having  been  sold,  a  second 
edition  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  issue  during 
the  present  month.  This  edition  will  contain,  in  addition  to 
other  new  matter,  a  review  of  the  judgments  of  Barons  Bram- 
well  and  Huddlestone  with  regard  to  picketing.” 


Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a 
narrative  of  journeys  made  by  Colonel  Playfair,  in  the  steps  of 
the  famous  Abyssinian  traveller,  James  Bruce.  Peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  this  volume,  because,  by  the  kindness  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Thurlow,  the  great-granddaughter  of  James 
Bruce,  a  very  large  collection  of  his  original  drawings,  which 
have  never  been  made  public,  have  been  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Colonel  Playfair.  They  comprise  drawings  of  all  the 
important  Roman  and  Mauritanian  remains,  drawn  for  the  most 
part  in  duplicate  by  Bruce,  and  by  Luigi  Balugani,  the  Italian 
artist  who  accompanied  him  on  his  tour.  Time  and  spoilers 
have  done  much  to  destroy  these  remains  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  the  earlier  beauty  of  many  can  only  be  understood 
by  means  of  these  drawings  of  equal  beauty  and  accuracy.  A 
large  number  of  these  will  be  reproduced  in  the  present 
volumes. 


The  lectures  on  Genesis,”  delivered  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  of  Brighton,  whose  sermons  still  command  an 
extensive  sale,  have  been  long  expected.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  they  are  to  appear  very  shortly.  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.  announce  that  they  will  be  published  by  them  during 
the  coming  winter  season. 


Mr.  David  Syme,  the  proprietor  of  the  Melbourne  Age^  who 
is  staying  for  a  short  time  in  this  country,  has  written  a  work 
entitled  ‘Outlines  of  an  Industrial  Science,’  which  will  be 
published  this  autumn  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  Its 
object  is  to  expose  what  seem  to  him  the  fallacies  of  the 
modern  English  school  of  political  economy,  and  to  construct 
a  system  of  doctrine  in  place  of  that  now  existing,  to  the 
method,  matter,  and  form  of  which  the  author  is  entirely 
opposed. 

Captain  G.  H.  Wickham,  R.A.,  has  translated  a  most  in¬ 
structive  and  valuable  work  from  the  German  on  ‘The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Firearms  on  Tactics,’  historical  and  critical  investi¬ 
gations  by  an  officer  of  superior  rank  in  the  German  army. 
The  translation  will  be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  uniform  with  the  numerous  important 
military  works  which  they  have  published. 


*  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  and  Memorials  of  the  Urban  Club,’ 
by  John  Jeremiah,  is  a  very  handy  and  useful  book  of  refer¬ 
ence,  carefully  put  together,. partly  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillips.  Great  diligence  has  been  shown  in  the 
lucid  arrangement  of  facts  and  dates.  The  author  is  preparing 
a  new  “  large-paper  ”  edition,  with  additions. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


Count  Prokesch-Osten,  the  former  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  is  about  to  publish  a  monograph  under  the 
title  of  “Mehemed  Ali,  Vice- Roy  of  Egypt.  From  Diary 
(1826-47).”  The  Nestor  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  who  is  now 
in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  who  has  published  many  interest¬ 
ing  works  on  the  East,  held  a  prominent  position  during  the 
epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  present  Egyptian  dynasty. 


AN  IXDVKNDKNT  \nCKXLT  RKVIKW  Of 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Paid  Sd. 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  8,679,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1876. 


The  ‘  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,’  which  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  King  and  Co.  during  the  present  winter  season,  will 
consist  chiefly  of  his  own  letters,  with  a  memoir  by  his  wife. 
In  the  composition  of  this  memoir,  Mrs.  Kingsley  has  been 
helped  by  various  friends,  who  have  each  contributed  their 
impressions  of  the  man  from  their  own  points  of  view.  The 
principal  contributors  are  Mr.  John  Martineau,  Dr.  Kingsley’s 
pupil  j  Mr.  Percy  Smith,  Vicar  of  Barton,  his  curate ;  and  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Paul’s 
contribution  will  be  an  expansion  of  a  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  Examiner  at  the  time  of  Kingsley’s  death.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  volume  will  contain,  as  a  facsimile  of  his  hand¬ 
writing,  the  manuscript  of  his  well-known  “  Three  Fishers.” 


Notes  and  Comments. 

The  Bulgarian  Maaeaores  and  English  Poli^.  Lord  Lytton. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States.  The  7%underer,  On  Novels. 

“  Small  Exchanges.” 

Sketches  of  North  Italian  Rural  Life  VI.  The  Village  Swain. 
Looking  for  Quarters  in  Seaside  Normandy. 


Sydney  Dobell. 


The  Sextain. 


Daniel  Deronda.  Lord  Albemarle’s  Recollections.  Dr.  Latham's  Johnson. 
One  of  Bohemia.  Dangers  of  the  Opium  Revenue. 

Le  Vathek  de  Beckford. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Drama. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Subscription,  post  free,  16s.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


TDEDFORD  COLLEGE  (for  LADIES),  8  and  9  YORK 

D  PLACE,  PORTMAN  SQUARE  (late  48  A  49  Bedford  Square),  LONDON. 


Pounded  1849 :  Incorporated  1869.  The  SESSION  (1876-7)  will  begin 
Thursday,  October  12th.  Two  Amott  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  open 
competition.  Candidates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  before  September 
20tb.  Prospectuses,  with  particulars  of  Scholarships,  Boarding,  Ac.,  may  be 
had  at  the  College.  H.  LE  BRETON,  Hon.  Sec. 


TIOYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES.— 

DEPARTMENT  OP  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


During  the  Twenty-sixth  Session,  1876-77,  which  will  commence  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  the  following  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given 

1.  Chemistry.  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.RB. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  1  By  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

6.  Mining.  j  Chairman. 

6.  Geology.  By  John  W.  Judd. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Foes  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one 
sum,  on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Labora¬ 
tories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents 
and  Managers,  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 

-TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


GREATNORTHERN  railway.— TOURISTS’ 

ARRANGEMENTS,  1876.— First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  TOURIST 


TICKETS,  available  for  Two  Months,  will  be  Issued  from  June  Ist  to  the  8Ist  of 
October,  1876. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

London :  King’s  Cross  Station. 


^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EXCUR- 

V_T  SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  Friday,  Skptembeb  22. 


SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  Friday,  Skptembkr  22. 

King’s  Cross,  dep . 8  0  a.m. 

Edinburgh,  arrive  .  9-0  p.m. 

Glasgow  „  . 11.0  p.m. 

Returning  from  Scotland  on  Friday,  September  29. 

Fares  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Back  from  King’s  Cross,  30<.,  Covered 
Carriages ;  and  from  Moorgate  Street  and  Victoria,  80#.  6d. 

A  corresponding  Up  Excursion  for  London  will  leave  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  Friday,  September  16.  « 

See  Bills  and  Notices,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Company’s  Stations,  Booking 

Offices,  Receiving  Offices,  Ac.  _ 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  Cross  Station,  September  1876.  General  Manager. 


REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.  —  On  Saturday, 

VT  September  23,  a  CHEAP  EXCURSION  from  LONDON  will  leave 
Victoria  (L.  C.  A  D.)  at  9.16  a.m. ;  Moorgate  Street,  10.1  a.m. ;  Aldersgate 
Street,  10.8  a.m.;  Farrlngdon  Street,  10.6  a.m.;  King’s  Cross  (G.N.R.), 
10.40  a.m.,  for  Huntingdon,  Peterborongh,  Stamford,  Grantham,  Retford, 
Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Ac.  Returning  on  Monday  26th,  or  Thursday  28th  September. 

Tickets,  Bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations ;  the”  Bull  and  Mouth,”  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin’s-le-Orand ;  82  Regent 
Circus ;  and  264  Holbom. 

London  :  King’s  Cross  Station,  HENRY  OAKLEY, 

September  1876.  General  Manager. 
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UTIDLAND  railway.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

i-VJ-  11ENT8, 1876.— Flr»t  and  Third  C1m«  TOURISTS'  TICKETS,  ayailable 
for  Two  Month*,  will  be  Issned  from  Jcnb  lit  to  the  81st  of  October,  1876. 
For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  Inaed  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT, 

Derby :  May  1876.  .  General  Manager. 


Reliance  mutual  life  assurance  society, 

71  KINO  WILLIAM  STBEET,  LONDON,  B.O. 

TrutUet. 

The  Right  Rcr.  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Kir-  I  Sir  J.  T.  Ttreli.,  Bart. 

kaluib.  I  W.  M.  TursBLL,  Bsq. 

Directors. 


J.  T.  Abdy,  Esq.,  County  Court  Judge, 
Baddow  House,  Chelmsford. 

W.  W.  Duffleld,  E«q.,  Solicitor,  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Thomas  Eykyn.  Esq.,  LadbrokeOrore, 
Kensington  Park. 

J,  W.  Egerton  Green,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Banker,  Colchester. 

Alexander  Howden,  Esq.,  Ship  and 
Insurance  Broker,  Birohin  Lane. 

John  W.  Lay,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Walcott's, 
Great  Tey,  Essex. 


J.  Oxley  Parker,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Banker, 
Maldon. 

William  Phelps,  Esq.,  Montague  Place, 
Russell  Square. 

John  Pike,  Esq.,  Hop  Merchant,  South¬ 
wark. 

Henry  T.  Prlnscp,  Esq.,  Freshwater, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Charier  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Tenby. 

James  C.  Traill,  Ew].,  Castle  Hill,  Caith- 
ness-shire,  and  Twyford,  Berks. 

W.  M.  Tnfnell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Banker, 
Chelmsford. 


Edward  Bailer,  Esq. 

AiiUtant  Seeretarp.— Henry  Unwin,  Esq. 

Medical  Ojkers.—J.  W.  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  H.  Fly  Smith,  Esq.,  M.B. 
Bnnkeri. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  Birchln  Lane. 

The  London  and  County  Bank. 

Messrs.  Sparrow,  Tufnell,  Si  Co.,  Chelmsford. 

Solicilors. 

Messrs.  Street,  Bon,  Si  Poynder,  27  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Messrs.  Qepp  Si  Sons,  Chelmsford. 


All  kinds  of  life  Assurance  may  be  effected. 

Loans  granted  on  arallablc  security. 

A  husband  may  effect  on  Assurance  by  which  the  Society  will  undertake  at 
his  death  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  sum  arsurel,  at  the  rate  of  fonr  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and  at  her  decease  to  diride  the  fund  equally 
among  his  children,  or  their  represmtntlves,  or  in  whatever  way  the  Policy  may 
set  forth.  This  application  of  Life  Assurance  commends  itself  to  persons 
desirous  of  maUng  a  safe  and  inexpensive  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  families. 

The  entire  Premiums  on  a  whole  Life  Policy  may  be  paid  yearly  by  ten  equal 
sums  ;  and  if  at  any  time  such  payments  be  discontinued,  those  which  have  I^n 
mode  will  each  secure  one-tenth  of  the  original  amount  assured. 


POSITIVE 


GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

CiUEP  Offices  :  34  Cannon  Street,  Liondon. 


LIFE 


New  Board  of  Directors. 

CTkalrmun— Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  National  Discount 
Comimny,  and  of  Alliance  Bank. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Roden  Bourke,  18  Finch  Lane,  E.C.  (formerly  on  the 
Poaitivo  Board  at  Madras). 

John  A.  Bremner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Frotierick  ('ampion,  eIk].,  Frenches,  Rodhill,  Surrey, 

William  Angustus  Clark,  Esti.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Charles  Deacon,  Esq.,  8  Orsett  Terrace,  Hj'de  Park. 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

Thomas  Kemble,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Riinwell  Hall,  diclmsford. 

Arthur  Langdale,  Esf).,  1  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park. 

William  Henry  Maturin,  Esq.,  C.B.,  6  Cuurtficld  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

U.VEQCAT.LRD  ADVANTAOES  TO  AiiSURERS. 

1.— Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 
Premiums  in  Government  Scenrities. 

3. — Policies  indisputable. 

3.  — No  n«triction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

4.  — Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  if  payment  of  Premiums  be  discontinued,  the 

holders’  rights  l)eing  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

6.— Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  cither  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  paid. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

t  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFriCES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRUSTEES. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Ksq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRBCrORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinsalc  (CfMir 
man), 

Michael  Angelo,  Bsq. 

O.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

AKhor  logo,  Bsq. 


H.  B.  Knight,  Bsq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Bsq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Bsq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  oovering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  Is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £8 
Insuring  a  sum  of  £l,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  snms,  and  for  preminms  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  P.S.8.. 
Managing  Director.  * 
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TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-L  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charinff 

C!ro8S,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  OBOROB  wm.  LOVELL, 
t  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  und  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Stemn  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenball  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

with  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Buildixo  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

with  Immediate  ro<«8e8sion,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  C!hanoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbf.ck  Bank.  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimnm  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  mode  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
3  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntil  9  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  veith  full  particular*,  may  he  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

G-E0Ij03-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

^TVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

VII  liOOY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  LycU,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


J^ENNETT’S 


GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU¬ 

FACTORY,  <4  and  6S  Cheapside. 


JOHN 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPIHC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

L  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotjrpe  and  Sawyer’s  C!ollotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palfeograpbical,  Numismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Cloins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &c.,  &c. 

For  tt  rms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbono 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


Areal  summer  delicacy _ rose’s  Limk  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  In  soda  or  potash, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Rood,  Finsbury. 

pOURlERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

n^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  li.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2*.  2d, 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.O. 
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MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

.1^  Any  Invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  Inoonrenicnoe.  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABIUA  FOOD, 


which  Bftvcf  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  Is  Irresistible  In  Indigestion 
fdyspop.sia),  hiibitnal  oonstipntinn,  dlarrhcea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  hill ouaness,  al  1  klndsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
Influensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  Impurities 
of  the  bloo<l,  eruptions,  h.vsterla.  neuralgia.  Irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy^ 
diabetw,  paralvsls,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  Invariable  succe.s8  with 
ivlults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,^00  enres  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


(^URE  of  TJV'ER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell.  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  B,  1 8.19. 

"Oentlcmcn,— T  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  AR.VBICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  Indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  It  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile',  and  makes  it  flow  In  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  G8,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  a.ssure  yon  that  these  last  two  yoars,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVAEENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  Interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
airthorise  the  publication  of  mv  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovl.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
lierlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872: — “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resi.<»tod  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses, 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  Tlie 
vomiting  cease<l  immedi.ately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  w’eeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  B.A-RRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  grreat  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  8ic. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIP.ATION,  ASTIIM.4, 

Ate. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  a.sthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulencv,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — ‘‘Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bron  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  Mv  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — *‘  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year-»,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with'the  world  had 
be^me  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  ns  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  n^^nme  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DB  BR^HAJI,  Naples, 
April  17,  1859.” 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wnrzor’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852, — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  Is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confine*!  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Ih-ofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

yy  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  hn<1  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomain-des- Isles.” 


DU  B.\RRY'S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinifstone,  describing?  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Stc., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  D.VRRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  worKI,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REV’’ALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  anii  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
i  8  iiniversiil  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  oB 
H} fires,  isth  May,  1873.” 


l^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitablv  parked  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ilb.,  at  r«.  of  1  lb , 
8i.  6(1. ;  2  lb.,  6«. ;  5  lb.,  14s. ;  121b..  28s. ;  24  lb.,  fiOs. 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CTIOCOL.4TE- 

^  ^  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  8s.  6<f. :  48  cups,  6s. ; 
288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cups,  65s.  .  . 


TAU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

*  4he  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nansea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  aciii.  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
np,  or  caused  bv  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb..  3«.  6<1. : 
2  lb.,  6i. ;  24  lb.,  50<.  ’ 


TAEP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Rej^ent  Street, 

1  y  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendflme,  Parts  ;  19  Boulevard  du 


Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan;  I  Gallo  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
28.  29  Passage.  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  In  every  town. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


YVriHTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

•  »  upwards  of  600  Me<llca1  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  ranch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  bo  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufactarer, 


Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  21«.,  26a.  6d.,  and  31«.  6/f. ;  postage  free.  Donblo  ditto, 
81  ji.  6^.,  42s.,  and  624.  6£f.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  6d.\ 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Plocodilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 


TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

L’J  (X)SE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4tc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6<f.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


TT'  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

ments.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  oclebratod  receipts, 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wlgmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

*‘  Elizabeth  Latenby,'* 


\TFHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST 

»  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent;  If  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Bervanta’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  he  painted,  according  to  ileraldto  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  poet 
free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  hy  CULLETON.— Crest  Enj^raved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  Bz.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrRve<l  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


/■^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

yy  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  bcantihilly 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from  :— 
£2  2s. ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  pieoe  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  prlcwl  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _  _ 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

y^  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numljcrs,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Bz. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  heat  Quality, 

V  2s.  8cf.,  post  free.  Including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  urintel,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonrne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

n'^west  d(*sign3  In  BALL  PRC)GRA*MMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  cre-st,  or  monogram.  Filk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks.  Ate.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran- 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


SOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enpraved  with  cr^st,  £1  U.,  £2  2s., 

£3  3s.,  £4  4.*.,  £5  5s.,  £6  6s„  and  £7  7s.  T.  (HTLLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 


O 


L  D 


E.— 


ENGLAND’’  S  A  U  C 

THE  finest  in  the  WORLD. 

WHorjwoMB  I  Deijctous  I !  PiQUAVT  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


li! 
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OETZMANN  &  CO., 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


HOUSE 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINGr  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


NTJDA.  VEPIIT^S. — GREY 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  raluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dp,  and  tnal 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 

poet  free. 

Sole  Agests— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITT  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


KINAHAN  Si  CO.  find  that,  throir.'h  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELKBllATEU  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
roodlcinal  purposes  is  very  gre-at.  They  think  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  followinj?  EXTR.\.OT.S  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Authur  Hill  IIassall 
*‘I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  S-amplcs  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  Tlie  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  ta^tc,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  lie  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matiired,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  feci  full 
confidence  In  the  purity  and  quality  of  thi » Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCIIFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
theUr  slgnatarc,  thus 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Win  Sold  Whule-uile  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  Si  BLACK- 
WEIAi,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  In  Saucos  throughout  the  World. 

Norember,  1874. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES;  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 


For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sidtuess,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


C  A.UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnbllc  with  the  mere 
kranspoeition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COLOURED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifles  and 

Enriches  the  Blood :  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Mnscular  Svstem  : 


JL  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Mnscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Arpetlte  and  Improves  Digestion;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  l  odlly  he:ilth,  on<l  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  anti  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  aafe,  eoonoinicnl,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The4j.  GJ.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  en.amel  of  the  teeth  becomes 


white,  sound,  and  (tolished  like  Ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  inenv^tations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Bold  by  oU 
Chemists.  Pots,  li.  and  2s.  GJ.  each.  (Get  Crocroft's.) 


7  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

.1  J  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  Its  original  colour  without 


injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Rcstorc-r  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  It  effects 
Its  object  satlsf.ictcrily,  i>roilindng  a  jerfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cle-inses  the  heail  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  now  hair.  ^Id  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  ILiirdrcssers,  in  large  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


■pvENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

-X  -'Vegetable,  and  the  be^t  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  Sickness,  Giddiness, 
lleod-acbc,  Nervonsnoss.  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  b*iwels,  promote  a  he.ilthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomai'h,  relieve  the  head,  and  Improve  the  ap|»ctito,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle.  pHinloss,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  fora  1<.  1  \(i. 

stamps  to  Dicx7,m.  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Uaverstock 
mu,  uindun,  and  ju<lge  for  yoorsolf. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 


12/ E  Xj  I  O  E  S-A.X’ES 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dres-smakers  and  millinen 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  li.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plato 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  Londtm  General  Mourning 
WarehoiLse,  in  Regent  Street.  Rc:tsonable  estim.ates  also  given  for  houschola 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  smaU  families. 


J- 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 


243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Homan  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  9s.  per  bottl.. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BEOWN  AND  POIJSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Repntation. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 


Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quoLition  from  the  LafMrt 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  iMucet,  November  13,  1876. 


JOHNSTOiVS 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


“IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 

Lancet, 


CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 


T  T  OLLO  W  AY^’S  PILLS. — Nervousness  and  want  of  Energy. 

, .  ,  . .  nerves  feel  unstrung,  nni  listlcssness  supplants  enerirr. 

it  13  tnfi  nuhr.  T.imA  fn  fnlra  _ •_  _ ▲  JX.. 


It  13  tno  n^ht  time  to  take  some  ftlterative  as  Holloway’s  Pills  tD  prevent  dls- 
order  running  itito  disease.  These  excellent  Pills  correct  all  irregularities  and 
weakness^.  They  act  so  kindly,  yet  so  energetically,  on  t!ie  functions  of  diarestlon 
ana  assimilation,  that  the  whole  body  l.s  revived,  the  blood  is  rendered  richer  and 
ptiirr,  the  muscles  become  firmer  and  stronger,  and  the  nervous  and  absorbent 
sj  stems  are  invigoratc<l.  These  Pills  are  snitable  for  all  classes  and  all  ages. 
1  ney  nave  a  most  marvellous  effect  on  persons  who  are  out  of  condition  ;  they 
soon  rectify  wliatevcr  is  in  fault,  restore  strength  to  the  body  and  confidence  to 
the  mind.  ' 


r 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK 


THE  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Ursula’s  Love  Story,”  fcc.  8  vols. 

EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  ”  Eastern  Pilgrims.”  8  vols. 

GRIFFITH’S  DOUBLE.'  By  Mrs.  Cashel 

Hokt,  Author  of  '*  A  Gk>lden  Sorrow,”  itc.  3  vols. 

“  Mrs.  Hoey’s  new  story  deserves  snocess.”— AfAen^ntin. 

AZALEA.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  3  vols. 

**  A  pleasant  story,  charmingly  told.” — Court  Journal. 

The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington.”  8  vols. 

A  good  and  entertaining  novoV*— Sunday  Timet* 

PHCEBE,  JUNIOE :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

llngrford.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 

”  A  charming  novel." — Pott. 

As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  ”  Grandmother’s  Money,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  good,  natural,  and  enjoyable  book.” — Pott, 


336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
OLACK^S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Sr.ACK’R  Nickkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Ohrmical 
PRnrciPLBS,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


13  Table  Forks  . . 
13  Dessert  do.  . . 
13  Table  Spoons 
13  Dessert  do.  . . 
13  Tea  do.  . . 
3  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 
1  Butter  Knife 
3  Sanoe Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


HURST  L  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Cruet  Frames,  18i.  M.  to  70». ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70*.  to  200*. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15*.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25*.  to  60*. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

(^LD  GOODS  RE-SII.VERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  Srdsize. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  B-iths,  from 
7*.  M.\  Hip  Baths,  from  16*.  Pen  Baths,  13*.  6d. ;  Seta  of  Toilet  Ware,  18*. 

O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

^  tin.  *1110  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18*.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28*.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49*. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

'  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  port  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

klJ  if  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Dei:{gn  always  on  show. 

*  Black  Fenders,  3*.  6d.  to  G*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  30*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3*.  to  5*.  9<f. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.  6d.  to  60*. 

Improv^  Coal-Bozes,  4*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  86*. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46*.  to  96*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  M.  to  30*. 

Papier  M'4ch6  ditto,  80*.  to  96*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6<f.  to  14*.  6<f. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

^  SITES. 

,  First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


rnUE  ART  MONTHLY  REVIEW  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

X  PORTFOLIO ; 

A  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  Illustrated 
by  Photography. 

Issued  on  the  Last  Day  of  each  Month,  price  2.«.  6d. 

CoxTRNTS  OP  Auottst  NiTMRRn.  —  Photoffrapht. — The  Rebel  Angels.  By 
William  Bl.\kr.  —  Tils  Father’s  Sword.  By  Professor  Cesaiuz  Maiuaxi. — 
Pcns6es  Heureses.  By  Camillb  van  Camp. 

Literatit  Contents. — The  National  Gallery;  rrae’-aphaolltism,  its  Starting 
Point  and  its  Sequel ;  William  Blake— 'The  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels  ;  The  Art 
Season  of  1876;  Italian  Notes — Art  Doings  in  Venice  ;  French  Notes;  Belgian 
Notes — The  Antwerp  Salon  ;  Wrexham  Fine  Art  Exhibition. 


London  ;  St.  Paul’s  Buil'lings,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS; 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  20th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mat  injtuential  Newtpaper  iit 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Siatei  what  our  otm  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England,** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS.* 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  drculates  I» 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Buropo 
where  it  may  be  foond  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
’  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  oan 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  bo  e'-tabllshed  by  making  themselves  known 


EICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK. 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.-NOTICE 


A  New  and  completely  Revised  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  LIBR.VRY  CIRCULAR, 
containing  all  the  leading  Books  of  general  interest,  of  tho  past  and  present 
seasons,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  b3  forwarded,  postage-free,  on 
application. 

A  New  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  Surplus  Copies 
of  Ib'ccnt  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library  for  Sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
is  also  now  ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  au  unusually  large  Feieotion  of 
Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religic’,  Phil'wophy,  Travel  and  Ad¬ 
venture,  and  the  Higher  Clas-s  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  lustitutions,  and  other  large 
purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London,  Sept.  9, 1876. 


From  the  **aATURDAT  REVIEW,**  Notemhtr  9th,  1873. 

« For  many  yeart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  mod  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statet,'* 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Buhscrlptlon*  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tbibunx  Offloe,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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NOW  READY. 

A  NEW  INTERVENING  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  containing  276  pagei 

entitled,  ' 

The  cosmopolitan  critic  iand 

CONTROVERSIALIST : 

An  Importlal  Inquirer,  established  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  suitable 
medium  for  the  deliberate  Discussion  of  important  Questions  in  Literature, 
Philosophy,  Social  and  Political  Economy,  History,  Science,  Art,  Ac. 

Price  S«.  6d.  net. 

Oo\TICNT*9 

1.  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  THE  UNLEARNED  PEOPLE  REASON. 

2.  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  HYPOCRITES. 

3.  THE  DISUSE  OP  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

4.  POPE  GREGORY  VII.  AND  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  IV. 

6.  IS  RITUALISM  CONSI.STENT  WITH  PROTESTANTISM  ? 

«.  IS  PATRIOTISM  A  VICE  OR  A  VIRTUE? 

7.  ARE  PARTY  POLITICS  CONDUCIVE  TO  HEALTHY  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  ?  -I 

8.  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

1).  MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  LADY  HELPS. 

10.  LABOUR  AND  EDUCATION. 

11.  BRITISH  ARMY  MOBILISATION. 

12.  LOGIC  AND  GRAMMAR  COMPARED. 

13.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSERVATISM. 

14.  LIBERAL  CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  NEW  ANGLO-PAPAL 
PARTY. 

1.5.  THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE. 

16.  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

17.  WAR  AND  CIVILISATION. 

18.  THE  SLAVE  CIRCULARS  DEFENDED  DIALECTICALLY. 


CHATTO  £  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations, 


JVb.  119,  /or  SEPTEMBER. 

CosmsTA. 

CHARLES  READE'S  GOOD  STORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMAL.S.  Illn^rated  by  Pbrct  Macquoid. 

SWEDENBORG'S  VISIONS  OP  OTHER  WORLDS.  By  Richard 
PROCT^)fl« 

THE  G.  B.  0. ;  a  Tale  of  a  Telegrim.  Br  Jamrs  Patx. 

<JUITS  AND  CRANKS  AT  OUR  CLUB  WINDOW.  By  an  Old 
E.vthusiast  and  a  You.so  Crxic. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD'S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddox.  Chape. 

XXVIII.-XXX.  Illustrated  hr  H.  Frr.xch. 

LADY  TROUBADOURS  AND  COURTS  OP  LOVE.  By  P.  Hurff-br. 

A  BALLAD  OP  DREAMLAND.  By  AiAJBUXOX  Charlks  Swinbubnb. 
FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Ltx.h  LixTox.  Chap*.  VII.-VIIL 
THUS  DAY  LAST  YEAR.  Illustrated  by  Laura  Bi/>od. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  In  an 
English  Country  House.— Book  III.  Chapa.  I.  and  1 1. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  U.  Lovbtt  Cambro.v.  Chape.  XIII.-XV.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Valb.xtixb  Bromlbt. 


'  MR.  WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

2  Tols.,  crown  8ro.,  at  every  Library. 

The  TWO  DESTINIES:  a  Romance 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 


May  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers. 

London :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION  OP  OUIDA'S  LAST  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  5i.  (uniform  with  other  Volumes  of  the  Series), 

In  a  WINTER  CITY.  By  Ouida. 


The  Editor  invites  replies  to  the  above  Articles.  Original  Contributions  on 
Current  Topics  arc  also  attentively  considered.  Prospectuses  will  be  sent  on 
npi>licati}n,  when  stamps  for  the  purpose  are  enclosed.  Editor  “  Cosmopolitan 
Critic  and  Controversialist,”  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 


UIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  283,  is  JUST 

PUBLISHED. 

COXTENTS  ; 

I.— LORD  MACAULAY. 

II.— ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL  TREE  PLANTING. 

III. -JOHN  WIL.SON  CROKER. 

IV. — THE  ORKNEYS  AND  RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS. 

V.— TICKNOR'S  MEMOIRS. 

VL— THE  PROBABLE  AGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

VII. — SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  MYTnOI.OGY. 

VIII. — SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OP  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

IX.— THE  COST  OF  THE  NAVY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 


Now  ready,  large  type,  8vo.,  1<.  6</. 

rUGARIAN  HORRORS,  and  the  QUESTION  of  the 

EAST.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

***  A  Cheap  Edition;  price  6d.,  is  also  published. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  CREIGHTON,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton 

College,  Oxford. 

Now  ready,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Maps,  price  9/f. 

^IIE  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE  and  GROWTH  of  PAR- 

J-  LIAMKNT,  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the  Aceeasion  of  Henry  VII. 
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